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COLLECTION of more than 200 somewhat difficult problems which confront 
everyone engaged in the teaching and management of children. These deal 
with the technic of teaching, with discipline, and with social relationships, and 

are accompanied by a discussion and debate in a teachers’ meeting and by a suggestive _ 

formulation of the principles involved. 


More than sixty of these problems are worked out, not didactically, but just as 
earnest, thoughtful teachers work them out by trial and error, by experiment, by 
co-operative study. The problems cover the whole range from kindergarten to high 
school. There are problems of discipline, of curriculum, of method, of economy of time, 
of professional growth, and of relationship with supervisors, principals, parents, and | 
other teachers. 


Under Prosiems or Disciptine some of the topics are Child Nature, Habit 
Formation, The Child’s Attitude, Self-Direction and Ideals; under ProsLems or METHOD 
the tepics are Relation of Method to Purpose, the Socialized Recitation, the Common 
Recitation, the Project Method; under Prostems or Heartnu, Hygiene at School and at 
Home, the Teacher’s Responsibility, Co-operation with Parents, the Influence of Example; | 
under PRopLEMS OF RELATIONSHIP WITH Parents, Co-operation, the Face-to-Face Method, 
the Child Labor Problem, Educating Parents; under ProsLeMs or PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 
are Keeping out of the Ruts, Learning the Trade, the N. E. A. 


Each chapter develops a number of typical problems of a similar nature and ends 
with .a series of other problems drawn from real life which the reader should work out 
for himself. The book is easy reading because it deals with just such situations as 
teachers meet every day, and it uses everyday language instead of “pedaguese.” 


You will enjoy this book and profit by it | : 
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Acquiring Skillin Teaching | | Otis 
q g A h R 
By James R, Grant, Supervisor of the | rit metic easoning 
me Rural Schools of Arkansas, formerly r- 
Director of Training School, College Test 
ot Education, University of Arkansas. 
= By Arruer 
The purpose of this new book is to guide 
This test, which is Test 5 of the Otis Group In- 


the reading, thinking, and practice of stu- telligence Scale, Advanced Examination, has been 
prepared separately in response to an insistent 
dent teachers and teachers in service eemand for a valid and reliable arithmetic rea- 


Through individual thinking, research, soning test that can be administered and scored 
in a short time. 


i i r is led to her 
and discussion the teache . A recent university study has shown that this 


own solution of every problem with which | test, which takes but five minutes to give and 
which is quickly scored, measures the ability of 


she is liable to be confronted. pupils more accurately than a number of tests, 
which require twenty or thirty minutes to ad- 


There is not a single dogmatic statement in minister and a much longer time to score. 
the entire book. Each chapter is composed of a The test is furnished in two forms, Form A and 
Form B, each of which is printed on a single 


number of short pedagogical statements. Most | sheet. Directions and Key are supplied with age’ 
of these statements are true. Some of them are ane grade norms and instructions for finding 
| arithmetic quotients. 


questionable. The teachers are asked in the light 

. Test: Form A or Form B. 25 examinations 
of modern educational thought why each state- que Key. sat Class Record. 
ment is or is not true. Price per package, 50 cents net. 


5 Specimen Set: One copy of each Form and 
For use in normal schools, teacher one Directions, Key, and Class Record. Price 


training classes, reading circles, | 0 cents postpaid. 
faculty meetings, parent-teacher 
associations, cemmunity clubs, and 


extension courses. 
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National Education Association, Oakland-San 
Francisco, June 26-July 7. 


HIGH SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


We heard Josiah W. Taylor, state supervisor 
of high schools of Maine, give the best address 
on “ High School Problems” which it has been 
our privilege to enjoy. It was comprehensive in 
scope, definite in analysis of situations, fearless 
in constructive criticism, up-to-the-minute in 
knowledge of iegislaticn and of professional 
practices and 100 per cent. sane in suggesting 
remedies. 

We had been reading and listening for more 
than a year hoping to find some one who could 
write, for us such a series of articles as Mr. 
Taylor’s address suggested, and his chief, Dr. 
A. O. Thomas, state superintendent of Maine, 
has consented to Mr. Taylor’s soft pedaling 
his rouiine work so iar as is necessary in order 
to have time to write for the Journal of Educa- 
tion the most important article on “ Liigh School 


- Problems” that has appeared in print in book 


or in magazine. 


BETTER SPEECH 

Catherine Turner Brice, Yale University, one 
of the most brilliant women who has given her 
thought and life to the improvement of elemen- 
tary schools, has written two genuinely attrac- 
tive Plays (Atlantic Press, Boston). They are 
in one booklet, “ Bound or Free,” and “ The 
Wizard of Words.” They are the most effective 


means of promoting “ Better Speech” that we 
have seen. In “ Bound or Free” the characters 
are: Giant Ignorance, Fairy Shall-Be, Heedless, 
Constance, Princess Articulation, and several 
Sir Knights. : 

Miss Brice has given the schools by far the 
best opportunity we have seen for impressing 
in an interesting and impressive way the impor- 
tance of using correct and effective English. 

California is saved from utter educational ruin 
because the public schools have a fixed budget 
that a freaky Governor cannot give an earth- 
quake shock as he has done to everything in 
education that is left at his mercy. 


BOTH SILLY AND VICIOUS 


An influential educational microbe which is 
iiabie to create an epidemic of foolishness is the 
statement that there are too many young people 
in the colleges. The trouble is that this epi- 
demic does not put those affected therewith out 
of commission as the physical “ flu” does. 

By far the best repiy to this nonsense is from 

the pen of Dr. William H. Allen of the Insti- 
tute for Public Service, 1125 Amsterdam 
avenue, New York. 
. “Whiie many are now in college who are 
not getting their moncy’s worth or their time’s 
worth, altogether too few are in college. For 
every boy or girl now in college who ought to 
be there, it would be easy to find ten others in 
factories and on farms who ought to be there for 
their country’s good it only funds were avail- 
able.” 


a 
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NEW ROCHELLE'S LEADERSHIP 


New Rochelle, N.Y., Albert Leonard, super- 
intendent, leads all cities, with only four excep- 
tions, in the United States, in appreciation of the 
work of elementary teachers. 

The maximum salary for teachers in the ele- 
mentary schools has been made $2,600, with a 
minimum annual increase of $125. 

It is provided that for special excellence 
teachers may receive more than the maximum 
salary. Likewise the antual increment may be 
increased to such an amount as seems just in 
order to reward teachers. whose work shows 
unusual merit. Nothing approaching this in all 
details has been done in any other city in the 
world. 


Mow 


The success of A- World Conference on Edu- 
cation, San Franciso-Oakland, June 26-July 7, 
is assured. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


We are using in this issue an article by: Pro- 
fessor Joseph V. Collins, of the State Normal 
School, Stevens Point, Wisconsin, which has « 
suggestion well worth while. 

We have no criticism of any movement to have 
religion more taught or better taught even if it 
is in public schcols, but it is absolutely ridicu- 
lous for church people who have one whole day 
in seven for religious achievement and use no 
more than half an hour for church teaching ot 
religion to the children of the church, and allow 
that to be done with no special regard to the 
qualifications of the teachers, to insist that the 
work of the public school should lose an hour of 
its time to do what they have neglected to do. 
There is no greater need today in America than 
the use of a reasonable part of the Sabbath for 
the skilful teaching oi religion at least to the 
children of church families. 


> 


Dr. W. W. Campbell, the new president of 
the University of California, strikes a noble 
note when he says that scientists do not care 
whether Kinstein is right or wrong. All they 
want to know is the truth. 


THE SCHOOL CENSUS 


Bertha Y. Hebb, United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, has called attention to a matter of great 
significance which seems to have escaped public 
attention. A school census is as indispensable to 
public education as pure air is to a schoolroom. 

An attendance officer is little more than a 
joke if he cannot have an official census of the 
children of the school district. 

Of forty-six cities that replied to Miss Hebb’s 
queries only thirty-three have an annual census. 

Only fifteen of the forty-six knew what use 
was made of the school census by the attend- 
ance officer. In only nineteen of the thirty- 
three cities is the census taken by the Attend- 
ance Department. There is no standardized 
expenditure. The average of the thirty-three 
cities was 6 cents per child, but in two cities it 
was 20 cents. 

The following cities have an annual census: 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Denver, Bridge- 
port, Conn., Des Moines, Baltimore, Cambridge, 
Fall River, New Bedford, Worcester, Detroit, 
Grand Rapids, Minneapolis, Kansas _ City, 
Omaha, Nebr., Akron, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Dayton, Toledo, Youngstown, Portland, Ore., 
Phiiadelphia, Pittsburgh, Reading, Providence, 
Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Salt Lake City, 
Spokane, Milwaukee. 


EDUCATE THE PUBLIC IN ART 


The significance of art in schools has been 
sold to the school people. We think there is 
not a superintendent, principal or teacher in the 
United States who is not ardently in favor of 
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art in school from the first day to the last of a 


_chiid’s public school life. _But there are some 


cities and many rural communities that have an 
active opposition to the real art in school. It 
is a iong time since there has been anything 
approaching the present crusade of the Ameri- 
can Crayon Company to educate the people, alt 
the people, in the industrial and community sig- 
nificance of magnifying school art. 

So often, naturally and appropriately, have 
we emphasized the social morale and civic effect 
cf school art that a class of the proverbially slow, 
ox-cart age people shout “ Whoa!” The school 
world should manifest its appreciation of the 
crusade of the American Crayon Company, 
which is most opportune at this time. 


While interested propagandists try to blame 
public schools tor the waywardness of all chil- 
dren and youth the principals are more efticiently 
active than ever in bringing up children in the 
way tney should go. We find principals every- 
where with broader vision and more specific 
aids. 


NATIONAL CASH REGISTER PROGRESS 


The N. C. R. Progress, the weekly publication 
of the National Cash Register Company, Dayton, 
Ohio, is highly vaiuable for the city of Dayton 
and for educational progress anywhere as well 
as for the employees of the N.C.R. Company. 

The late John H, Patterson was the pioneer 
in Industrial Welfare Work in the United States, 
and F. B. Patterson and his associates have 
greatly enlarged the scope of the work. 

The Christmas season each year is the glad- 
dest of glad times. This year 7,000 of the chil- 
dren of Dayton enjoyed the festivities. A pound 
of candy and an orange were given each of the 
7,000 boys and girls. 

The N.C.R. schoolhouse, originally built in 
1911, has been greatly enlarged and the audi- 
torium will now seat 2,250. 

The remodeled schoolhouse is built like a 
modern theatre. Some of its cutstanding fea- 
tures are: A huge scenery loft; a stage ninety- 
feet wide and thirty-seven feet Geep; a large four 
manual pipe organ; a forty-piece orchestra pit; 
the most modern moving picture and slide pro- 
jection equipment. 

Every Saturday morning there are children’s 
meetings for all boys and girls of Dayton under 
fourteen years cf age. The prizes given boys’ 
and girls’ garden clubs are distributed on these 
cccasions. 

Edith McCiure-Patterson is a noble leader in 
all progressive work for children and among 
the women of Dayton. ‘The past year forty 
women of Dayton won prizes for articles om 
household budgets. 

For the first time the Mexican budget for 
education is larger than its war budget. 
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THE MISSION OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


American children and youth have many 
needs that cannot be met by any’ ready-made 
scheme. This is as true of their education as 
of their suits. 

Even ready-made clothing is now merely 
basted so that it can be fitted to the individual 
before it is finished. 

The public school has never had as universal 
a mission as it has today and it never came as 
near fulfilling its mission as it does now, but it 
was never as impossible for it to meet the 
needs of all the children of America as it is 
today. 

Two years ago at Wellesley Hills, Massachu- 
setts, George W. Coleman started R. W. Bab- 
son’s private school for the study of Business. 
The tuition is $2,000 without rooms or board, 
without books or stationery, just leadership in 
opportunities to study Business scientifically 
and artisticaily, so to speak. 

The rush for admission is so great that Mr. 
Babson is to build a million-dollar city at Welles- 
ley Hilis, a private institution for men and 
women to learn how to do business in such a 
way as to eliminate idleness in the industries of 
the worid and idleness of capital everywhere. 

Could public schools do that in the lifetime 
of any of us? Only a private institution could 
demonstrate the feasibility of a two-thousand- 
dollar tuition school for the study of interna- 
tional business. Sometime the demonstration 
may be adequate to justify the public investment 
in such an institution. 

I was once for several years on a Board of 
Trustees for a New England academy when the 
tide seemed to have turned against us. Under 
the protest of some traditionalists on the Board 
we appropriated a few hundred dollars for ad- 
vettising in the world’s arena and we found 
many boys seeking us, sons of Army and Navy 
officers, of men in consular service in small places 
in foreign countries. Absolutely no place for 
these boys in any public schools in America or 
in any private schools where the parents must 
live. 

Thus in a multitude of circumstances there 
are probably half a million boys and girls in 
America whom neither the home nor the public 
schoo! will educate wisely and well. 

A young man of very large wealth, a brilliant 
graduate of Harvard, went to his inheritance in 
Texas. The question of a county appropriation 
to win'the state and federal appropriation for a 
link in a famous national highway was up. He 
opposed it with brains and money. 

He said the National Highway was not for 
the use of the people of the county, but for the 
automobilists who merely went through the 
county. 

He said the county need was side roads from 
the farms out to the main road, which was al- 
ways decent for driving and teaming. 


He was sure that since the voters lived on these 
by-ways he would have their vote. In this 
he miscalculated. Everybody voted for the 
National Highway on the ground that they could 
get thereon and then have something worth 
while. 

The public school is the great National High- 
way educationally and scholastically and as such 
is as secure as the laws of gravitation; but 
there are, more and more, those who need a 
special way out of their own conditions and 
they expect to provide their own way out of 
purely personal needs. 

The public school must, more and more, be for 
the millions who are on the Great Highway of 
Nation. More and more it must meet that ever 
changing need. 

But the public school can never meddle over 
much with anything that children do, say, or 
think before they leave home for school or after 
they get home from school. 

There are many children in the United States 
who are a family and community liability in the 
twelve hours in which they are awake with no 
possible aid from the public schools. 

Strange to say the public school is no longer 
free to require home-work for the school. 

For the homes that need the relief and safety 
of a private school its mission is as definite a 
national asset as is the public school for those 
whom it can serve. 

A private boarding school knows that it wiil 
be held responsible for the conduct of its stu- 
dents for twenty-four hours of the day, seven 
days in the week. It knows that physically and 
socially as well as scholastically it must provide, 
regardless of cost, adequate protection. It 
knows that it must be an inspiration and not an 
irritation. 

It knows that it must provide two or three 
times as many teachers as would a public school 
of the same size because it is paid for doing two 
or three times as many things for the students 
2s is a public school. 

There are private schools that are institutions, 
that have established a reputation like the Gold 
Standard in finance, in which a child needs to 
be “entered” as a prospective pupil when born. 

There are new schools opened each year to 
cater to new demands. 

It is as great an advantage to the public 
school to be relieved of the necessity of trying 
to adapt itself to these peculiar needs as it is to 
parenis to have private schools adapted to their 
necessities. 

There is no occasion for friction between pub- 
lic schocls and private schools. Each has its 
mission. Neither could possibly do what the 
ather does. America needs both as the traveling 
public needs Pullmans and coaches. 

It would never pay private schools to do pub- 
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velously and-so are the private schools. The 
greater the improvement in each the better for 
both. 


tic school work, and the public school cannot do - 
what the best private schools can do. 
The public schools are being improved mar- 


Pow 


THIRTY YEARS AGO IN NEBRASKA 


Thirty years have seen great changes in 
Nebraska. We cannot recall all of the men 
whoni we knew in those days, but of the men 
now alive we can recall several whose careers 
have been highly interesting. 

Dr. Frank Strong, for many years president 
of the University of Kansas, was superintendent 
at Lincoln. 

Dr. A. O. Thomas, state superintendent ot 
Maine, was at Cambridge. 

J. W. Crabtree, now secretary of the National 
Education Association, Washington, was at 
Ashland. 

Dr. Carroll G. Pearse, long a controlling factor 
in the N.E.A., and who has been superintendent 
of Omaha and Milwaukee, and president of the 
State Teachers Coliege, Milwaukee, was at 
Wilbur. 


A. H. Waterhouse, long superintendent of - 
Fremont, was at Weeping Water. 

W. L. Stevens, long superintendent at Long 
Beach, California, was at Fullerton. 

Dr. Fulmer, long dean of education of the 

Nebraska State University, was at Edgar. 
» J. L. McBrien, who has since been state super- 
intendent of Nebraska, dean of education of 
the State University of Nebraska, and in the 
Bureau of Ecucation at Washington, and is now 
dean of rural education of the State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute, Indiana, was superinten- 
dent of Jackson county, Nebraska. 

Protessor Hosic, Columbia University, was at 
Arapahoe; and W. K. Fowler, who has_ been 
state superintendent of Nebraska and is now 
a publisher, was at Blair. 


DR. PRITCHETT’S DANGER SIGNAL 


Dr. Henry S. Pritchett’s Danger Signal is the 
most original utterance of the season. Wehav> 
never been among those who have broadcasted 
warnings regzrding the Foundations. We have 
been so deepiy impressed by the good they have 
done and are doing that we have been greatly 
annoyed that anyone could talk of the dangers, 
but Dr. Pritchett has himself taken the muffler 
oft and makes an open bid for criticisms. When 
others have said half as much as Dr. Pritchett 
has said we have been rebellious. One of those 
who have sometimes annoyed us by “ honking ” 
as though there was danger in the way, has 
been Pr. William H. Allen, of the Institute for 
Public Service, and in justice to him we are 
using a part of a wholesome article of his in a 
New York daily paper :— 

“No more anomalous economic commodity is 
in sight than the inability of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration in this troublous after-war period to 
spend even its income. The recent report of the 
corporation showed $5,900,000 surplus for the 
year. The expenditure totalled $5,254,000. 

“The greatest single forward step would be to 
require all foundations to publish the causes they 
have refused to help. Mr. Rockefeller’s agents 
promised to do this if Congress would give a 
charter to the Rockefeller Foundation. But after 
Congress refused a charter no such provision was 
included in the charter given by the New York 
State legislature. To a degree which the 
general public has never pictured the founda- 


tions discourage the submission to them of 
other opportunities for giving. 

“Fears of foundation effects are now legiti- 
matized by the frank public admission by the 
Carnegie Corporation that ‘the menace of huge 
trusts is not all imaginary.’ Yesterday it was 
heresy and iconoclasm for outsiders to see what 
insiders now say is cbvicus. It is not neces- 
sary, however, as Acting President Pritchett 
says, to wait an indefinite time before increas- 
ing society’s protection and foundation benefits. 

“The present New York legislature, for ex- 
ample, can quickly amend the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion’s charter in two or three ways, which would 
vastly reduce society's chance of being injured 
by this one leviathian which has so much money 
and so few ways to spend it that it is piling up 
a new leviathan just out of surplus income. 

“ These three changes are: (1) Require annual 
adequate reporting where now no reports are 
required and none has been made for ten years 
until yesterday, and that quite incomplete. 
(2) Require especiaily that it publish the requests 
it receives and refuses, which would be ihe best 
possible index of foundation progressiveness or 
obsolescence. (3) Stop it from paralyzing initia- 
tive and breeding mendicancy and other evils 
admitted by President Pritchett by forbidding 
it to give money to any other agency and re- 
quiring it to earn its prestige by the sweat of 
its own brow. It’s not what foundations do 
that demoralizes the rest of us, but what we 
are willing to do, or stop doing, in order to get 
foundation largesse.” 
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PROBLEMS OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


A, E, WINSHIP 
REMARKABLE DEMONSTRATION 


County Superintendent- A. F. Harman, of 
Monigomery, Montgomery County, Alabama, 
has given many demonstrations of wisdom in 
solving school problems. 

Montgomery and Montgomery county are in 
many Ways conservative. The fact that the 
Confederacy was born in its state capital has 
heiped to stabilize conservatism, and it has re- 
quired super) skill to make schools and school 
equipment of the county among the best in the 
world. 

A single illustration will suggest Superin- 
tendent Harman’s masterful genius. 

In 1921 there was a County School Fair after 
the Cook County, Illinois, pattern. It was 
eminently successful and received national 
recognition. 

But it meant a lot of work, not a little ex- 
pease, and caused some jealousies. lt was held 
at the Pike Road School, then the most progres- 
sive iarge school in the county. 

Should there be a County School Fair in 1922? 
There was certainly trouble ahead. 

The County School Fair was absolutely 
necessary, but it would be a tragedy for the 
county superintendent to give an opportunity 
for the conservative elements, already restive 
under the numerous progressive schemes and 
ever increasing costs. 

The principal of the Pike Road School, a man 
of superior ability, held the key to the situation. 

He prepared an elaborate questionnaire, many 
typewritten pages recited the facts of the year 
before, the cost, the effort and the advantages. 
This was seni to the people, seme 300, who had 


borne the burden of the year before and who- 


would have to bear the burden in 1922. 

Was it advisable to have a County School Fair 
in 1922? 

If it was decided by the majority to have such 
a tair would they take hold of the matter as 
they did the previous year? 

The great majority voted “ No County School 
Fair.” All voted to do their part heroically if 
there was to be such a fair. 


Those who voted for a fair were the people: 


“who count.” 


Now, for the first time the county superin- 
tendernt and his bodyguard were called into 


action. A meeting was called including the im- 
portant persons who opposed and most of those 
who favored the fair. Some fifty persons, the 
real power of the county, met, got the opinion 
of Mr. Harman and his department, and dis- 
cussed the situation at all angles. 

Of course they voted unanimously to have a 
fair, but there were to be three fairs, two days 
each, the same week, and it was our great 
pleasure to attend all three of the fairs, and, 
also, the colored school fair, and we have never 
seen greater enthusiasm or the achievement of 
more by way of progressive school activities. 
The ettect upon county sentiment for progres- 
sive education was quite remarkable. 

It was not Harman’s work at all (?), but every 
phase of the work that he is putting across was 
made secure, enthusiasticaliy secure. He and 
his department were feasted everywhere, and he 
and they praised the people for their great 
achievement. 


THE TEACHER’S PRAYER 
[Tune—“Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes.”] 


BY JULIA DOYLE 


Public School 11, Manhattan, New York 


Give me but childhood’s steps to guide 
Along the paths of Truth; 

Let me but place her shining torch 
Within the hands of youth; 

Go, Fame and Fortune, where you will, 
I'll hold you ever kind, 

Ii to my lot it fall to train 

: Sweet childhood’s heart and mind. 


Give me to sow the seeds of peace, 
That fruitful years may grow; 
Let me enkindle hearts of fire, 
To face and quell the foe; 
I shall not ask my way to be 
The paths that heroes trod, 
If daily I can youth prepare 
For country and for God. 
—Journal of National Education Association. 


Give me to make my daily task 
A song of love and praise; 

Let me inspire the soul of youth 
To follow Wisdom’s ways; 

Be mine a strong and cheerful heart, 
A purpose undefiled, 

That I may ever worthy be 
To teach a little child. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF SILENT READING 


Most of the reading which adults do is voice- 
less, as, for example, in the usual reading of 
newspapers, periodicals, and books. Such read- 
ing may be for pleasure or it may be for the 
purpose of getting information. Most of the 
exercises which are being ofiered under the 
name oi “silent reading” in the elementary 
school are of this kind. It is clear that such 
eXercises are not a program for the development 
of silent reading power: some, in fact, are hard!y 
more than desultory reading. A program or 
course of study in silent reading has definite 
objectives in the form of skills, abilities, habits, 
ideals, and knowledges, and for each objective 
improvement is the essential feature. 

A good parallel is to be found in the case of 
speaking or singing. Most people talk enough, 
but rarely do they develop beautiful speaking 
voices, or the ability to organize and preserit a 
proposition effectively. Mcst people sing more 
or iess through the twelve years spent in public 
schools, but rarely do they develop good singing 
voices or musical power. Either in speaking 
or in singing, satisfactory results are obtained 
on!y when well-planned courses are organized 
to improve the ability to speak or to improve 
the ability to sing. 

The objectives, then, must be clear, and they 
must consist in the improvement of the various 
abnities which are desired. This program is not 
a negative one. It does not consist merely in 
the etiort to decrease iip movement or vocaliza- 
tion. Its objective is not mere vo:celess read- 
ing. The attack must be positive. Improvement 
comes through attaining certain desired abilities 
in increasing amounts. In general, even 
remedial work is better done where the detects 
are reinoved incidentally to the development of 
the desired abilities. 

t is clear that silent reading in its true sense 
is neither a method nor a group of devices; it is 
a far-reaching scheme of teaching, whose objec- 
tives are mental habits of such importance that 
the pupil’s progress through his entire school 
experience will be measurably afiected. All 
through the grades and even in college there is 
displaved a deplorable lack of the ability to read 
efficiently. Because they have not learned to 
read properly, students tind books “ hard,” and 
are unable to make full use of them. 

The abilities involved in efficient reading 
have Leen classed under four headings: com- 
prehension, speed, organization, and remem- 
brance. Of these, comprehension is the most 
fundamental. Speed without understanding is 
a delusion; and proper organization and remem- 
brance necessarily imply adequate comprehen- 
sion. We have reason then to deplore the fact 
that in the intermediate and grammar grades 
children read with oral glibness selections which 
they <io not understand. It is clear that since 
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such a condition is found in the lowest inter- 
mediate grade preventive measures should be 
taken before that time. An ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure. It is better to 
iock the barn door before the horse is stolen. 

The place therefore for beginning thoroughly 
organized, definite, systematic work in silent 
reading is in the first grade. This is obvious 
when one considers the aims of silent reading, 
The most important objective is to fix habits of 
reading for the thought. Since it is easier zo 
create a right habit than to correct a wrong 
habit, silent reading should be stressed from 
the outset. This does not mean that silent read- 
ing should have a monopoly of the daily program 
oi the first vear, but it does mean that a place 
for this particular form of mstruction should be 
provided regardless of the method which is 
regularly employed by the teacher. 

It 1s assumed that there wili be mucli oral 
reading of simple literary selections which are 
found in standard readers; that a sound founda- 
tion in phonics will be begun; that regular exer- 
cises in reading informational material will be 
introduced; and that there wili be abundant 
exercises looking toward the improving of eye 
movements, decreasing lip movements, and 
securing quick and accurate responses te 
thought units. 

The writer does not need to discuss the 
courses of study in oral reading or in phonics, 
since teachers are abundantly supplied with texts 
and manuals to assist them in cbtaining these 
objectives. This is not true of silent reading of 
the werk type, or of special exercises for insur- 
ing quick and accurate response to thought 
units. If these abilities are to be developed, the 
teacher must have both materials and guidance. 
It is the purpose of this article to call attention 
to certain requirements for these two classes of 
exercises. 

Many times in previously published articles, 
the writer has set forth the distinctive sort of 
material that should characterize textbooks in 
silent reading. As the prime purpose is to get 
the thought, the material must lend itself readily 
to this end and must contain a thought that is 
worth while. This is even more important in 
the primary grades than it is in the more ad- 
vanced grades. The distinction between factual 
material and that which is found in the erdinary 
readers cannot be too clearly drawn. This 
factual material should not be selected at ran- 
dom, but should be provided in properly organ- 
ized textbooks. Even when the teacher has 
ability to make such a selection and ampie 
material to draw upon, she cannot afford the 
time necessary to prepare it for use. Proper 
textbooks are essential at this stage of progress. 

The teacher must also be given definite guid- 
ance in the use of this material. Without such 
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help, even the best material will not prove satis- 
factory. The suggestions given in proper manuals 
or courses of study should constitute the con- 
structive attack on the main objectives in silent 
reading and cannot be left to chance. The exer- 
cises as well as the selections must be carefuliy 
graded and systematically arranged. The most 
economical plan is to place these exercises in a 
course of study or in a manual to accompany 
the silent reading textbook. 

As a preparation for and as an aid to the 
thoughtful reading of these factful selections, 
well-determined and properly arranged flash 
card exercises are indispensable. It has been 
denionstrated beyond all doubt that their em- 
ployment does result in increasing the speed 
of reading, in decreasing lip movements, in 
creating interest, and in increasing the power 
to get the thought. In addition, incidentally 
these exercises enable the teacher to detect each 
pupil’s difficulties and hence are a guide to 
proper individual remedial work. Such satisfac- 
tory results are not possibie, however, unless 
the fiash card exercises are properly pianne:l 
and properly administered. 

The vocabulary oi such exercises is of special 
importance. Since rapid, accurate comprehen- 
sion is the chief objective to be sought through 
their use, all the words in the exercises should be 
in the child’s oral vocabuiary. If the training is 
to be of the greatest immediate value to him, 
the words chosen should be those occurring 
most frequently in reading material, and espe- 
cially in primers and first readers. The signili- 
cance of a properly chosen vocabulary is made 
clear when we examine the part which a few 
words play in the child's present and future 
reading. A careful study oi the investigations 
by Thorndike, the writer, and others shows that 
three words with their repetitions constitute 
one tenth of the running words which the child 
reads. Ten words constitute about a fourth, 
twenty-five words one third, and fifty words 
almost one half of all the words which the child 
reads. Three hundred words with their repeti- 


tions make up over seventy per cent. of all the 
running words the child will ever read, and 
nearly eighty per cent. of the words he will read 
in the primary grades. Experience has shown 
that, by the end of grade one, through the use 
of proper flash card exercises, children can de- 
velop a facility in using the basic vocabulary that 
compares favorably with that possessed by 
aduits. This meais that the child is prepared to 
read accurately and quickly four words out of 
every nve that will confront him on the average 
page he will read in the first and second grades. 

All flash card exercises must be constructed 
so that accurate comprehension will be stimu- 
jated and so tnat it may be rigorously measured. 
They should make clear to the teacher and 
pupils that “silent reading” without compre- 
hension is futile. Properly constructed flash 
card exercises make this clear more quickly and 
effectively than does any other type of silent 
reading exercise. 

These accurate responses must be given 
quickly. Rich, varied, and accurate responses 
should be learned under time pressure. Many 
flash card exercises have proved unsatisfactory 
chiefly because they were not planned so as to 
be given with the rapidity which forces the 
puvil to read in thought units and eliminate dis- 
tracting habits. 

The exercises must be well graded as to 
length, complexity of thought, and the difficulty 
ef the response which is required. Well-planned 
exercises keep the interest at a high pitch by 
making the child’s objective clear to him. Poorly 
constructed exercises discourage the child and 
iead to meaningless answers. 

While these exercises are of greatest impor- 
tance to the primary grades, they may and 
should be used in any grade as a part of the 
diagnustic and remedial methods used in helping 
children who are below standard. Some of the 
best results which the writer has seen were 
obtained in connection with the remedial treat- 
ment of seventh eighth grade 
students. 


> 


THE TWO TEMPLES 


A builder builded a temple, 

He wrought with care and skill; 
Pillars and groins and arches 

Were fashioned to meet his will. 
And men said, when they saw its beauty, 
“It shall never know decay; 
Great is thy will, O builder, 

Thy fame shall endure for aye.” 


Gone is the builder’s temple, 

Crumbled into the dust; 
Pillars and groins and arches 
_ Food for consuming rust. 
But the temple the teacher biilded 

Shall endure while the ages roll; 
For that beautiful unseen temple 

Was a child’s immortal soul. 

—Detroit Educatienal Bulletin. 


A teacher builded a temple, 
She wrought with skill and care, 
Forming each pillar with patience, 
Laying each stone with care. 
None saw the unceasing effort, 
None knew of the marvelous plan; 
For the temple the teacher builded 
Was unseen by the eyes of man. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND SANITY 


JOSEPH V, COLLINS 


State Normal School, Stevens Point, Wis. 


Reader, have you ever tried to drive sheep, or 
pigs, or hens through an open gateway? If so, 
you must know what generally happens. The 
refractory beings will run in every direction 
except through the opening, which stands so 
broad and apparent before you, as you urge 
them forward. Now our religious educationists, 
at the present time, act just like those animals. 
The whole of Sunday is set apart by the state 
for religious improvement; but all of this time 
the church sees it car use is one hour, of which, 
on the average, only about twenty minutes is 
used for direct religious instruction! Instead of 
utilizing the time at disposal wisely and eftec- 
tively, many of our religious leaders call loudly 
to the secular school authorities to take up their 
burden, forgetting that in a country that sepa- 
rates church and state, and has a polygot and 
sectarian population, such a course is out of the 
question. These appeals would be laughable, ii 
the situation were not tragical. 

For ali such problems there is usually a sim- 
ple solution, and there is one for this. It is to 
extend the twenty-minute session to a three- 
hour one, in charge oi a small group of educa- 
tional and religious experts. The church buiid- 
ing is -heated; the parents will send their chil- 
dren, will be glad to, if they get real value for 
the time spent, and the progress of the church 
itself. the state, and civilization all depends on 
thorough-going religious instruction. 

If religious education had not been sadly neg- 
lected, would there be occasion now for talk of 
salvaging civilization? lf a gocd job in religious 
education had been done, would we now see two 
generations, parents and children alike, living 
with little aim in life save gain, pleasure, noto- 
riety, law defiance, and even crime itself with 
horribie mien? What standards by which ts 
arrive at truth have these late generations? Are 
they merely to be style, custom, advantage, 
thrills, personal animosities, class hatreds? 

The greatest force to hold the race up is, un- 


questionably, our secular schools, which reflect 
to the children in a thousand ways our Christiam 
civilization. But that secular instruction is not 
enough, unless supplemented by proper religious. 
training, must be apparent to every thoughtful 
American. Let us briefly enumerate the frail- 
ties of present-day Sunday School instruction. 

(1) The intervals between lessons, 167 2-3. 
hours, are too great for a 20-minute class ses- 
sion. 

(2) It takes a considerable part of the short 
class session to get the chiidren’s minds in the 
right grooves to learn. 

(3) The instruction is largely didactic, a poor 
form. 

(4) The vast majority of teachers are illy 
prepared for the work, both intellectually and 
spiritually. 

(5) The percentage of attendance of both 
teachers and pupils is low. 

(6) A large majority of pupils drop out of 
schocl altogether toc early. 

If a longer session were held, as already pro- 
posed, no more than one-fourth as many teachers 
would be required. This would make it possi- 
ble to secure better trained teachers, who could 
specialize, the best qualified taking the evan- 
gelistic side of the work. Thus, practically every 
one of the frailties enumerated above could 
be, at least in part, eliminated. It would prob- 
abiy be desirable to compensate the teachers, as 
is now done with choir members quite generally, 
but the total cost would be slight as com- 
pared with the gain. 

May we not ask readers of these lines to take 
the tepic up with pastors, Sunday school super- 
intendents, and religious educators generally, 
and ask for the measures here proposed con- 
sideration and discussion. No doubt superin- 
tendeits, principals, and teachers in _ public 
schools could talk with authority on the issues 
presented. Certainly no harm could come from 
discussion of so important a question. 


“ IMPOSSIBLE” 


STROHM 


“Tt can’t be done”—but yet, somehow, 
In spite of praise or blame, 

There are some folks who go ahead 
And do it—just the same! 


Ben Franklin took a kite outdoors 
When storm-clouds hid the sun, 

Electric currents came—just when 
They said, “It can’t be done!” 


“Tt can’t be done! the world is flat,” 
Columbus proved them wrong. 

A motor car? “It can’t be done!” 
But now they’re going strong. 


The aeroplane, the telephone, 
The trains they daily run— 
The world is always doing things 
Which really “Can’t be done.” 


Then take this lesson to your heart, 
(You'll never, never rue it), 

When folks declare “It can’t be done” 
Just turn around—and DO IT. 


—Exchange. 
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THE GENERAL NATURE OF THE SOCIALIZE 


_SCROOLS— (IV) 


H, B, WILSON 


Superintendent, Berkeley, California 


THE TEACHING STAFF 


Whether and to what extent the type of school 
which has been discussed in the preceding chap- 
ters is realized in any community, rural or 
urban, will depend on the personnel employed in 
the school. If their vision is sufficiently broad 
and clear, if their devotion to their task is genu- 
ine, it their persistence is dogged, and if the 
training necessary to progressive growth in 
their werk is thorough, any teaching statf 
should be able te establish and maintain an up- 
to-date socialized school. 

The essential equipment of a successful con- 
tributing worker in a socialized school can be 
discovered and studied by observing the work 
of successful teachers in the best socialized 
schools. Whiie the number of such teachers is 
relatively small in the total teaching population 
of the United States, there are enough of them 
to provide amiple illustrations of their essential 
qualitics. Our concera here is not to list the 
many characteristics which are usually in- 
cluded in descriptions of the “ideal teacher.” 
Doubiless these characteristics are all valuable 
and should be found in the perfect teacher in a 
socialized school. Without attempting to dis- 
cuss in detail the “ ideal*teacher,” it seems desir- 
able to indicate here some of the major charac- 
teristics which should be found in the teachers 
and other officers of a socialized school. 
QUALIFICATIONS OF SOCIALIZED TEACHERS. 

An analysis of the distinctive characteristics 
of the best teachers it has been the writer’s 
privilege to observe in good socialized teaching, 
reveais the follewing essential qualifications :— 

1. A clear working conception of the funda- 
mental purpose and essential features of the 
socialized school. 

2, An appreciation of and sympathetic 
accord with the responsibility of the sociaiized 
school for educating pupils so that they will be 
able to take their duties in life satisfactorily 
and aid in the solution of society’s problems. 

3. A broad, accurate, thorough scholarship 
in the various fields of man's achievement. 

4. Adequate knowledge of children’s interests 
and of their normal, natural activities, with 
constructive sympathetic insight in reference 
to how to take advantage of these qualities in 
promoting the normal unfoldment of children’s 
personalities. 

5. Mastery of and facility in the technique of 
working effectively and economically in social- 
ized situations. 


*Various writers have described the “ideal teacher.” 

e following discussions are particularly helpful: 
Hyde's “The Teacher's Philosophy"; Huntington's “Un- 
conscious Tuition”; Bagley’s “The Ideal Teacher” in his 
“Craftsmanship in Teaching”; Palmer's, 


6. Knowledge of the essentials in the learning 
process and facility in guiding it. 

7. Right professional ideals insuring personal 
growth and the progressive development of 
public education through the democratic co- 
operation of teachers. 

In the following pages each of the above quali- 
hcations will be discussed and illustrated in 
detail. The important personal characteristics 
essential to the successful functioning of the 
foregoing abilities are so well known that it is, 
perhaps, safe to assume them without discus- 
sion. The references cited earlier in this chapter 
wil! render it easy to review those personal 
qualities which are desirable in case need arises. 

The most important things about an object or 
institution are its purpose and its essential char- 
acteristics growing out of its purpose. These 
are, oi course, the most important things about 
the socialized school. For this reason, a knowl- 
edge of them was indicated as the first quali- 
fication of the successful teacher in such a 
school. 

Uniess a teacher possesses this qualification, 
he cannct go about planning and executing his 
duties with any independence or originality. 
Secing the aims and objectives of the school in 
which he works enables him to think and plan 
ways of achieving the projected aims and objec- 
tives. 

The importance of seeing clearly the exact 
ends sought through what one is doing is not 
confined to the teacher, of course. Anyone who 
wishes to work with accuracy, economy and 
efficiency must know the definite aim of the 
undertaking in which he is helping. ‘The tailor 
must know the use to which a suit of clothes 
is to be put in order properly to select the cloth, 
determine the style and the details of finish. Tt 
helps in securing a satisfactory garment if all 
the workers on the suit know for what it is to 
be used. Similarly in building a house, it helps 
i securing accuracy in the completion of all! 
details if every workman on the job knows the 
purpose of the owner in erecting the house. 

There is no work, perhaps, in which it is quite 
so important as in teaching that all of the 
workers should see the ends sought. This is 
because the educative process extends over so 
many years of the child’s lite and into so many 
subjects of study. Unless all of the teachers 
who participate in furthering the child’s educa- 
tion see definitely the purpose of it all, there is 
certain to be sonie confusion of efforis and loss 
of time. The total fesylt is certain also to be 
less satisfactory than if all of the teachers who 
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had a part in the child’s education had seen 
clearly the total result desired at the end of the 
process. 

It should be evident that any teacher who 
would achieve the largest success in the social- 
ized school must be thoroughly equipped in 
respect to this first qualification. Nothing less 
than such a working knowledge of the objec- 
tives of the socialized school as the preceding 
chapters seek to give should be considered a 
satisfactory equipment for teaching. 

The second qualification of the teacher re- 
quires that he enter whole-heartedly into the 
effort of the scheol to educate each of its pupils 
forhis life duties and responsibilities and for 
Joing his share in solving society’s problems. This 
feeling of responsibility gives definiteness and 
finish to the work of each teacher. It should 
make it impossible for the teacher to be satis- 
fied with careless or madequate work from a 
pupil. Each should be heid definitely and 
steadily to doing the best of which he is capable. 

The possession of this secoud qualitication 
should insure, for example, the accurate and 
adequate teaching of things of large use in life. 
Such a teacher would not be satisfied until each 
child could write a good hand, spell correctly 
with reasonable speed the comnion’ words 
needed in writing, pronounce accurately the 
words he regularly speaks and compute cor- 
rectly and with good speed the simple problems 
arising in his daily experience. Further, such a 
teacher would insist that each child should 
observe in all relations the plain social and busi- 
ness virtues, such as punctuality, cleanliness, 
politeness, neatness, and honesty. The teacher 
should lead each chi'd to realize how essential 
the observance of these virtues is to persenal 
success and well-being of society. In addition, 
such teacher would seek to send each child to 
his life work desiring to help iis fellow citizens 
in the efforts that they should make together 
to better the conditions under which they live. 

The importance of the third qualification of 
the socialized teacher, broad, accurate, thorough 
scholarship, is apparent at once. This quaitfi- 
cation is necessary from many standpoints but 
is particularly necessary in view of the methods 
used in socialized teaching. 

As was shown above in the discussion vi 
methods of teaching, the socialized procedure 
does not confine itself to the mastery cf a text- 
Look in the subject under study. Rather, what 
shall be taken up for study is determined largely 
independent of any book. What the children are 
trving from time to time to do gives rise to im- 
poriant questions, definite problems and real 
difficulties. In their study and class meetings 

they try to answer their questions, solve their 
problems and remove their difficulties. Conse- 
quentiy many sources and procedures must be 
used in their study. Many textbooks, the 
library, the taboratory, the museum, the shop, 
and so on are employed in their work. 
The need of bread accurate scholarship on the 
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part of the teacher who is directing such a 
learning precess is much greater than if the 
teacher’s work merely consisted in requiring the 
children to master a_ textbook. By the 
socialized procedure, the teacher must be able 
not only to guide the pupils in their wide read- 
ing and investigations but also to check up on 
the accuracy of what the children bring in from 
such study procedures of all sorts as they use. 

The necessity of the fourth essential in the 
equipment of the teacher in the socialized 
school is well known to every successful teacher. 
A few illustrations of the sort of knowledge of 
children’s interests and of their normal activities 
which is serviceable io the teacher in guiding 
the learning process will make clear the funda- 
mental value of this equipment. 

A knowledge of the normal tendency of chil- 
dren to play and of their interest in prolonging 
their attention to those things involved in their 
play is fundamental in the equipment of the 
teacher. The modern artistic teacher makes 
large use of this interest of children. The many 
purposeful games used in teaching nuinbers, 
spelling, good language, polite social usage and 
so on are an outgrowth of good teaching which 
has taken advantage of the natural tendency 
of children to piay. All learning which results 
from play is thoroughiy motivated; in conse- 
quence, the child’s attention to what he is doing 
is intense. The result is that learning takes 
place with great accuracy and efficiency. 

The interest of children in making things is 
another quality in children of which wise 
teachers make iarge use. The desire to con- 
struct things is strong in human beings of all 
ages. The good teacher seizes upon this natural 
tendency as a means of prolonging the attention 
of her pupils until thoroughness of mastery is 
accomplished. The teacher of art uses it to 
test and to increase the thoroughness of pupils’ 
mastcry of some principle of design which she 
has been trying to teach. She dees this by 
allowing the pupils to make something they 
need, as Valentine gifts, simple Christmas gifts, 
place cards for a luncheon, programs for an 
entertainment, posters for the Red Cross, 2 
cover design ior the school papet1, and so on. 

Similar use is likewise made of this interest 
in teaching the other lines of work. Its use in 
geography is manifest in constructing large 
floor inaps, niaking booklets, taking trips and 
arranging exhibits. In teaching history, this 
interest expresses itself through constructing 
maps, gathering exhibits, and reproducing his- 
toric buildings or scenes in miniature. Nature 
study, cooking, sewing, manual training, physics, 
cramatics—in fact, every subject makes large 
use oi the pupils’ interest in making things if 
the teacher proceeds with greatest wisdom and 
economy in securing satisfactory results. 

The natural interest cf children in entertain- 
ing others is used extensively Ly teachers who 
work fundamentally. *“ The instincts of imita- 


“*“The Motivation of Scheovl Work” (Boston, 1921), 
page 49, 
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tion, play, sociability, expression, ambition, 
rivalry, love of approbation, pride, and so on, 
find expression in entertaining. Children are 
aroused to wonderful effort in planning to de- 
light a company of guests and in carrying out 
their plans.” 

The teacher’s use of this interest results in 
the pupils of a room or school planning a school 
play, a Christmas cantata or a May Day party 
to which they invite their parents and friends. 
It results in the domestic science classes en- 
tertaining their teachers, their parents, the 
Board of Education, other prominent citizens 
at a demonstration meal in the course of their 
work. Often a high school class in public speak- 
ing will conclude its work with a banquet at 
which after-dinner talks are featured where 
they entertain their friends. 

The interest of children in sharing their ex- 
periences and achievements with others yields 
large returns when skilfully used by the artistic 
teacher. 7“ The activity of sharing is very 
similar to that of entertaining and rests upon 
the same instinctive tendencies. Just as the 
adult wishes to share with his friends the results 
of his labors, be they delicious apples, fragrant 
roses, a model dairy, or an exquisite painting, 
so children wish to share the products of their 
labors. Hard work becomes a delight wher 
there is the prospect ahead ef sharing with 
others the results of their eftorts. 

“Good schools plan to give the children large 
opportunities for sharing with one another. Any 
interesting experience enjoyed by a group of 
children is shared wiih others who might enjoy 
and profit by it. They may write it up and 
lend the papers to other rooms, or send children 
who taik weil to different rooms to tell of the 
experience. The school assembly in which the 
entire school meets is an excellent place for 
sharing with the entire school the best any 
room produces. The preparation of the matter 
to be given at such an assembly is highly moti- 
vated by the native interest of children in shar- 
ing with one another.” 

Other pupil interests of which skilful teachers 
take advantage are such as earning money, 
winning in a competitive race, making collec- 
tions. Interests of a more general character 
which the successful teacher uses to good advan- 
tage are those which cause children to seek 
self-development, to advance themselves in the 
esteem of others, to make conquests of all sorts 
—academic, athletic, social, and to equip them- 
selves for a successful life-career. Illustra- 
tions of the use of these interests in promoting 
learning will readily occur to the reader. It is 
just as important te make use of these as of 
those which were briefly illustrated above. 

The more the teacher knows about children’s 
interests $ and the instincts out of which they 
arise and about how to use them in guiding and 
stimulating learning, the better is she equipped 
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to find and execute ways of motivating the 
school work of her pupils. Every teacher 
should build up from his reading and experi- 
ence an accurate working knowledge of the 
normal interests of children which may be made 
the basis of effective teaching. 

In planning to direct the educative process in 
light of chiléren’s normal interests, it is funda- 
mentally important to bear ix mind how the 
things which satisfy each of the various inter- 
ests change as the child grows older and be- 
comes more mature. The failure of teachers to 
bear this principle in mind is one explanation of 
the difficuities which teachers often experience 
when their grade of work is suddenly changed, 
as when a kindergarten teacher is placed in 
charge cf a third grade, or a second grade 
teacher is transferred to the high school. In 
such cases, the teacher is very apt to pitch her 
work beiow the ability of her pupils and to 
attempt types of work which are too simple and 
chiidish to fit the exact interests of her classes. 

The need of the fifth type of ability essential 
to good teaching in a socialized school is well 
known by successful teachers. The technique 
of managing socialized learning situations and 
of guiding the pupil so that he learns with 
economy and efficiently is very different from 
that which is used in more formal teaching. 

How to create and utilize socialized situations 
in guiding the educational process was fully set 
forth and illustrated in aa earlier chapter. The 
gains to be derived from democratic co-opera- 
tive effort on the part of the pupils were likewise 
indicated, 

It is only necessary to emphasize that every 
teacher in the socialized school should possess 
facility in this sort of procedure in teaching. 
It is not sufficient that the teacher has read about 
and can talk about this method of working, 
even setting forth its advantages. She must 
possess skill in the use of this way of working 
in guiding the study and learning of her pupils. 

The sixth essential in the equipment of the 
successful teacher in a_ socialized schocl is 
closely related to the fifth, vet it is different. A 
teacher might possess great skill in directing 
co-operative efiort and yet fail to hold in mind 
the essentials of accurate, thorough learning. 
The result would be the creation of a general 
situation rich in educative socializing values 
from which the pupils would derive very limited, 
if any, accurate, coherent results. 

A very common weakness of socialized teach- 
ing is that it fails to secure accuracy and 
thoroughness of mastery on the part of the 
pusils. The teacher may be strong in guiding 
the children to an interest in attacking problems 
and projects which possess large educative pos- 
sibilities. She must not reiy, however, upon the 


tSee Strayer and Norsworthy, “How to Teach” (New 
York, 1917), Chapter 2. 

Kirkpatrick, “Fundamentals of Chile Study” (New 
york, 1917). 
yeneral Methods of Teaching in Elementary 
Schools” (Boston, 1919), Chapter 9. 

Bagley, “Educational Values” (New York, 1911), Chap- 
ter 1, 
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naturalness and richness of the situation for the 
educative results of all sorts which should accrue 
to the pupils. She must know and observe the 
laws of iearning, as was pointed out in an earlier 
chapter, in fixing permanently ali of those 
things of large educative value in the socialized 
situation. The successful teacher must know 
well the essential steps in thorough learning 
and must possess artistic skill in holding her 
pupils to the observance of these steps until 
satisfactory mastery is secured. 

In order that each of the qualifications dis- 
cussed above be established upon the highest 
level and operate in fullest potential measure, 
right professional ideals are indispensable. 
They are necessary to insure continued personal 
growth. Only they can insure a genuine willing- 
ness to subordinate selfish desires and to use 
one’s talents in co-operating democratically 
with others in promoting the general progress 
of schools and the cause of education. 

Every teacher of experience has observed the 
serious effect of a lack of right professional 
ideals. It results almost inevitably in the 
teacher’s achieving much less in his profession 
than his abilities made possible. Such a teacher 
is usually too mercenary to spend sufficient 
money to take the training he should. He is 
usually grasping and selfish, taking all he can 
get for himself or his school, but showing no 
disposition tu share with others. Often such a 
teacher will not tell of the methods he uses or 
exhibit his work for fear another teacher might 
learn something from his methods and become 
a better teacher. Such narrowness and selfish- 
ness are certain to retard the development of 
any teacher’s complete realization of potential 
success. Only a generous, open-minded teacher 
who is willing to give to others as well as 
receive from them is free to grow and develop 
to his fullest possibilities. 

Not only must individual teachers be actuated 
by right professional ideals but organized educa- 
tional bodies must be so guided if economic, 
satisfactory progress is to be made in the 
progressive solution of all those problems so 
vital to educational progress and achievement. 
Narrowness and selfishness on the part of 
organizations, and especially in the leaders 
thereof, results inevitably in petty jealousies and 
factionalism and limiting satisfactory 
progress. Whenever organization leaders are 
guided by selfish purposes such as a desire for 
official positions or undeserved program recog- 
nition it becomes evident at once. A natural 
result is a conflict between the leaders and other 
would-be leaders who are actuated often by 
equally selfish motives. The effect of such a 
disgraceful, spectacular scramble on the part of 
the leaders and the near-leaders is to lower the 
ideals and ambitions of the rank and file. It 
is just as true of organizations as of individuals 
that they wil! grow and evolve into institutions 
of influence to the extent that they are actuated 
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by right ideais of unselfish service. They must 
not only seek to do their own work in ways 
which show progressive improvement but 
they must be willing to share their good 
procedures and results with other organi- 
zations and to learn from them improved ways 
of working and serving in the interest of social 
progress. 
TRAINING SOCIALIZED TEACHERS. 

Hiow are the qualities so desirable in teachers 
as set forth above to be secured? Manifestly, 
we must depend upon two sources of help: 
(1) The training courses in the education 
departments of our universities, teachers’ col- 
leges and normal schools; (2) the training 
teachers receive in service through good super- 
vision, participation in the progressive develop- 
ment of the school system served, and advanced 
reading and study in order to keep pace with 
progress and to master new fields of knowledge 
and technique which were not mastered before 
the teacher began to teach. 

The responsibility resting upon teacher train- 
ing institutions to meet the demand for a new 
type of teacher, the socialized teacher, is, 
indeed, a heavy one. These institutions need 
to revamp their courses in the interest of ren- 
dering them definitely and concretely functional. 

What is taught should find its justification in 
the contribution it makes to establishing in the 
intending teacher one or more of the indispens- 
able qualifications of the socialized teacher. 
These qualifications, which have been set forth 
above and which need not be restated here, grow 
out of the essentials of the socialized 
school as set forth in summary fashion and 
as developed in concrete detail in various chap- 
ters following them. All of the content in 
training courses and all of the practices in train- 
ing technique should be standardized in light 
of the essentials of the most progressive social- 
ized school and of the ideal qualifications 
of a teacher in such a school. Such of this con- 
tent as does not meet the standard should be 
eliminated at once. It is now not only wasting 
much valuable time of intending teachers who 
are in training, but it is providing an equipment 
which positively prevents promising candidates 
Irom becoming good socialized teachers. 

Every school systcm 1s, of course, responsible 
for continuing the training of its teachers in ail 
possible ways, in order to insure their growth 
and development as socialized teachers. To this 
end, the system’s supervision must constantly 
seek to promote geod socialized schools and 
teaching. Reasonable freedom must _ be 
accorded every teacher who is equipped to use 
it and worthy results secured in original ways 
must be promptly reccgnized and duly appraised. 

Also, the system must be so administered and 
supervised as to provide for the participation of 
every capable teacher in all efforts looking to 
its improvement. Carrying such responsibilities 
insures the continued growth and progress ot 
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every teacher who participates as was pointed 
out in the discussion of methods of administra- 
tion. 

In addition to promoting each teacher’s 
growth through the methods of-supervision em- 
ployed and the participation in opportunities 
provided, the system in which the teacher serves 
must encourage each teacher to read and study 
beyond the immediate needs arising out of her 
daily problems. This may be done in various 
weil known ways. Competent members of the 
system’s staff may ljead groups in their ad- 
vanced study. Courses may be arranged which 
are given by well qualified persons from outside 
the system. Teachers in good health may be 
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encouraged in summer study. The system 
served should maintain a_ liberal leave-of- 
absence policy when teachers wish to be absent 
to study. 

No other concern looking to the improve- 
ment of public education is at all comparable 
with the need for better equipped teachers. If 
every other essential of an ideal school should 
be provided, the results will fall short of the 
ideal just to the extent that the teacher fails to 
measure up to the standard essentials of a good 
socialized teacher. Both teacher training insti- 
tutions and school systems must realize their 
serious responsibility and employ every reason- 
able means tc meet it promptly. 


CORRELATION OF MENTAL AND MANUAL WORK 
IN PREVOCATIONAL PROJECTS 


OLIVE NOLAN 


Roxbury, Mass. 


In the present-day maze of hair-splitting terms 


‘ of problems, projects, socialization, motivation, 


yocationalization, and many more equally for- 
midable names with which teachers are con- 
fronted, it is easier to read, to listen, and to 
wonder than it is to do; unless one finds some 
practical and specific suggestions for his own 
problem. 

Angelo Patri says: “We are still prone to 
separate work and thought, action and theory, 
practices and ethics. If we would be saved, we 
must follow the child’s way of life. His way is 
the direct way. He learns from contact with 
the forces about him. He feels them, he sees 


them, he knows what they do te him. He thinks _ 


and does and discovers all in one flow of 
energy.” 

It seems to me that this is a word-picture of a 
boy in a Frevocational School. 

Marie Dorp, in her splendid “Cave Men” 
book, says: “The question that is perplexing 
educators at the present time is not one of the 
value of practical activity, but rather one of 
ways and means by which practical activity can 
be harnessed to the educational work.” 

The Frevocational School is, of course, the 
finest example of the place where all this is done. 
Correlation, motivation, and projects are the 
very life-blood of Prevocational Schools ; without 
these they could not exist. The “ Refugee 
Tables ” have furnished us with a three-months’ 
project. 

This project has furnished an environment in 
which to solve problems; has connected work 
and thought, action and theory, practice and 
ethics and has harnessed practical activity to 
the educational work. 

When the order for “ one hundred dining-room 
tables of ash for refugee families in the devas- 
tated regions of northern France and Belgium,” 
came to us in Septeniber, it seemed a tremend- 
Ous task for boys to do well. All who have 


seen the tables agree that the order has been 
amply filled both as to quality and quantity. 

The study of the specifications, the explana- 
tion of the plans, and the construction of the 
tables were the shop problems; mine was to 
motivate the academic work by the shop prob- 
lem. 

Besides the tables the boys made the crates 
in which the chairs and tables were shipped. 

The measuring of the lumber called for con- 
stant addition and subtraction, and in some cases 
multpiication of mixed numbers. The older boys 
could do this, so were put in charge of groups 
of smaller boys. When these realized that they 
could net reaily be “ put on the job” until they 
could figure more quickly and accurately, they 
asked for fraction drill in the classroom. They 
received enough to satisfy everybody concerned. 

Next came examples on buying lumber (per 
M) by the thousand, work on board measure, 
and drill on computing the cost cf labor and of 
shipping. 

They cheerfully covered sheets of paper with 
figures in order to ascertain the cost of one 
table, including iumber, screws, washers, nuts, 
glue, paint, and an estimated over-head expense. 

This made our next arithmetic problem one 
of profit and loss. The boys figured the retailer’s 
profit on tab'cs, after they had priced such tables 
in furniture stores and compared that price with 
their cstimate of the cost of the tables. Profit 
and |.«s and percentage were the next logical 
steps. They really desired to know these facts 
as they helped to solve an actual problem. 

When the crates were being made it was 
necessary to construct them of such a size as 
would hold two tables and six chairs. This 
necessitated mcre arithmetic, especially work 
on cubic measure, in order to find volume and 
capacity. Here, we had to refer to our text for 
the rules which mathematicians have given us. 

We realized, then, that our course of study 
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is the heritage of the race and that at some time 
or other we do need most of the things in it. 

The new words for spelling were of sufficient 
number to form a new minimum list. A few 
are: Lumber, tapered, brace, dowels, materials, 
shellac, Belgium, Havre, refugee, crating, re- 
quired, industry and devastated. 

As they were constantly using these words in 
the shop, in the yard, and in the schcol, they be- 
came familiar with their meanings and pronun- 
ciations, so that the spelling remained only a 
visualizing process, easily and quickly mastered. 

The course of study in literature and composi- 
tion might well have been planned with our 
project in view, so well did we find that our 
work tallied with it. 

“The Night Betore Waterloo” and “ How 
They Brought the Good News,” as well as 
“Flanders Field,” and a few more of those stir- 
ring, gripping, worth-while poems were studied 
and extracts learned. 

Many stories were read, some for study and 
some for recreation. Among these were: 
“ Stories of Old France,” “ The Belgian Twins,” 
extracts from stories of Lafayette, of Jeanne 
D’Are, and from “ Over the Top.” 

We wish our boys to become aware of the 
life-giving content of literature, so we aim to 
teach them to enjoy the reading of fine prose and 
poetry. 

Our written composition was, for the most 
part, as natural and as necessary as the corres- 
pondence of any business firm. 

The boys wrote letters te paint and lumber 
concerns asking for circulars. They wrote to 
the National Forester at Washington asking for 
a lumber exhibit and for forest pictures. When 
the pictures came, all in good order, they in- 
formed the Forester of this fact by another 
letter ; thus getting lessons in courtesy and busi- 
ness practice. They also wrote letters to paper 
concerns asking for exhibits and circulars. 

These letters were helpful to them in the 
solution of their problems, so were real and vital 
to them. The forest pictures furnished count- 
iess topics for compositions, such as: “The 
Ranger,” “ Camping in Colorado,” “ Boy Scouts 
on Mount Washington,” “ Trout Fishing,” “A 
Tennessee School,” and “Ten Thousand Miles 
in a Ford.” 

The pupils wrote descriptions of the tables, 
an exposition of the tables, letters to accompany 
the tables, and many war anecdotes of French, 
Belgian, and American origin; thus covering 
nearly every phase of our curriculum. The oral 
composition consisted largely of war anecdotes, 
of discussions on conditions in France, and of 
short stories inspired by our forest pictures, 
with a sprinkling of the inevitable “ shop talks.” 

The oral and written composition furnished 
a superabundant amount of corrective work and 
graminar, so that they might do better next 
time and perhaps get their papers into the 

“Ciass Book” or into “The Workmaster.” A 
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few papers have gone to each. Thus their writ- 
ing was a real experience; not an imposed task, 
Since “ Geography is of use to us as it explains 
and interprets conditions of life,” we endeavored 
to make it useful. 

We studied the lumber regions of the United 
States, the different woods, the forest products 
ot each region and the various methods used 
in various places. 

We had rather an intensive study of lumber 
in New England, noting in particular the lum- 
ber manufacturing cities, which brought up the 
subject of water power, physical features, glacial 
actions, etc., and the lumber ports, of which 
Bosten is the most important. Here we paused 
to study the manufacture of paper (from wood 
pulp) without which no study of lumber is com- 
plete. We decided that our tables would be 
shipped trom Boston, probably to Havre or to 
Antwerp. so we looked up these sea-ports and 
the shipping routes. 

All their leisure moments were spent in enjoy- 
ing books and picture postcards of France and 
Belgium. Everyone had several of these to ex- 
hibit, souvenirs, of course, from soldier friends 
and relatives. 

Very naturally the question arose as to why 
France and Belgium must send to us for tables. 
We studied our text for material about the for- 
ests and industries in these countries before the 
war and our newspapers and magazines for in- 
formation about forest conditions now in these 
stricken countries. 

About this time there entered into the whole 
affair a spirit not in our outline: we may call it 
civics, the joy of sharing, democracy, or true 
Christian charity: it was all these and more; 
and it made them and their work finer than it 
would have been without it. 

Our forest pictures were used every day in 
geography. We located each place mentioned 
and made maps. 

The turpentine industry of the South seemed 
of great interest to them. The fact that tur- 
pentine came from the trees, was distilled, re- 
fined, barrelled, shipped, and then made use of 
again in paints, etc.. as a finish for the same 
kind of wood, perhaps, as that from 
which it came, seemed to them a very wonder- 
ful illustration of one of nature’s cycles. The 
value and the many uses of rosin were also 
brought out. They were very much interested 
in the Vermont forests and the maple sugar in- 
dustry, and referred to that later in their study 
of sugar. 

The idea of the many uses of the forests was 
borne in upon them: Recreation of all kinds; 
tramping, camping, fishing, hunting, scenery, 
automobiling, etc., etc., sources of drinking 
water for cities; sources of water for irrigation, 
natural reservoirs and regulators of rain water, 
and as sources of tannic acid, which later fitted 
into our study of the shoe and leather industry. 

The pictures and study of the forests of the 
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Pacific coast were a delight to them as to us 
all; a source of wonder and admiration; and 
seemed to them to fit well into the scheme of 
things, when they found that this timber was 
used for props, beams, and roofing of all the 
western mines. 

In connection with our geography, we had a 
very pleasant hour enjoying lantern slides which 
showed many types of forests, saw mills, paper 
mills, log drives, lumber ports, transportation of 

' lumber, and furniture manufacturing. 
In our history, we studied French explorers, 
1 French influence on American history, particu- 
| larly in the Revolution, and that ever present 
| and far-reaching, up-to-date history—the World 
, War. We thought it worth while to review 
: European conflicts of other ages and to dweli 
) somewhat on the French Kevolution, the Franco- 
1 Prussian War, and Belgium’s fate as the “ Battie 
Ground of Europe.” 
In hygiene, we discovered the importance of 


| pure water and sanitary conditions at all times 

ij and especially in war. The mortality, the ill- 

5 ness, and the inconvenience that the lack of 
these caused our soldiers, was discussed. 

y Ventilation in the shop was insisted upon by 


:. the bovs. The cutting of a finger gave an oppor- 
. tunity for a first-aid demonstration. The neces- 
e sity fer sterilizing a wound before dressing was 
. impressed on the boys. 

All our drawing here was motivated by our 
shop activity. The boys wished to make draw- 


e ings of the table, of their tools, of trees, and of 
t some of the forest pictures. It is difficult to 
e separate the history from the geography or 
; language as all are so closely allied in such a 
project. 


Last, but by no means least, were the voca- 
tional guidance opportunities offered us by the 


d work on our tables. 

We studied the dangers of a lumberman’s life 
d with its constant exposure to cold and wet; the 
~ vleasures it offered, such as the free out-of-door 
na life, and the fitness of a man for it. We decided 
if that he needed good health, nerves, and a sense 
of good sportsmanship. 
. Next came a study of men in sawmills; the 
a dangers, wages, health conditions, etc. This 
- naturally led tc a study of carpenters and 
0 cabinetmakers; their qualifications, hours and 
ad wages: all of which is necessary knowledge for 
wood-working bveys. 
ly In all this work, the boys were doing regular 
4 grade work in their classroom; but were doing 
- it because they wanted to know all these things 
5; that arose in connection with their tables. The 
Ys class work correlated with the shop work so 
ig that, together, they formed a whole, real, life 
n, project. It was worth while to them. 
ed 


Freshie: “ At what time of the day was Adam 
born? ” 
Soph: don't know.” 
Freshie; “ A little before Eve.” 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important and 


progressive movements.] 


THE TRAIL MAKER (The new official magazine of 
Massachusetts Girl Scouts) 

With the New Year comes the first issue of 
“The Trail Maker,” the new official magazine 
of the Girl Scouts of Massachusetts, of whom 
Mrs. James J]. Storrow, of Boston, is president. 

When we see the name of Grace Lingham as 
its editor we know that it will soon become one 
of the leading organization journals of the 
country, for it was Miss Lingham who 
launched the Boston Teachers Newsletter, the 
official organ of the Boston Teachers Club, and 
one of the best teachers’ magazines in the 
country. She it was who trained the teachers 
to save their choicest contributions for its 
pages ; placed its business management and pub- 
lication in the hands of Alice Moorhouse, a 
woman of rare ability and sympathy for the 
teachers, and steered it safely through its early 
financial affairs until now, besides being a 
magazine of the highest literary and professional 
value, it is a self-supporting journal with a bank 
account behind it, iu spite of the fact that it is 
sent free to the 1,200 or more members of the 
club. 

Miss Lingham, who is a teacher in the Girls 
Latin School and a Scout Leader herself, is now 
answering the call for service for the girls of 
the state just as loyally and enthusiastically as 
she did the call of her fellow teachers. The 
magazine shows her master hand. We con- 
gratulate the Girl Scouts of Massachusetts. 
The magazine may be obtained from the Scout 
headquarters, 725 Boylstcn street, Boston, 
Mass. 

A PUPILS’ PAPER (Winsted, Connecticut) 

Superintendent John Lund is encouraging the 
pupils of the Fourth School in the pudlication 
of a monthly paper made up of original articles 
by pupils of the different grades. The physical 
make-up of the sheet is exactly like a grown-up 
magazine, and the articles show a wide range 
of material and a splendid training in English. 
which reflects great credit upon both pupils and 
teachers. The townspeople have responded 
generously with advertising, which insures fin- 
ancial success, also. The editor-in-chief is 
Francis McFarlane and the story editor is Mar- 
garet Hanley. 

TEACHER-RATING AND THE SINGLE SALARY 

SCHEDULE (Teachers Bulletin, Los Angeles, Cal.) 

May C. Wade, a teacher in the Berkeley school, 
strikes the nail squarely on the head several 
times in her article in the January Bulletin. 

Teacher-rating is the newest educaticna! shib- 
boleth. The plans now being tried out in vari- 
ous localities are hopefully regarded by san 
guine editors as at least a step in the right 


direction. Why do so few classroom teachers 
share their enthusiasm? Is it not because we 
realize that these plans, while they may benefit 
symptoms to some extent, not only fail to 
reach the disease itseif, but give rise to compli- 
cations still more injurious than the original 
troubies. 

We teachers, however, cannot sidestep the 
question. We must either accept the “ merit” 
system or we must make clear to ourselves, first 
of all, and then to Boards of Education and te 
the public, those fundamental principles. both 
economic and educational, which will ultimately 
contribute most largely to educational efficiency. 

Berkeley's effort to do this is embodied in a 
single salary schedule worked out by a com- 
mittee from the Berkeley Teachers’ Association, 
adopted by a two-to-one majority and_ pre- 
sented to the Board of Education at the close of 
the year 1922. 

There are three fundamental errors in the 
ordinary salary schedule :-— 

First, it assumes that the child is of more 
value at sixteen than at six. This is reflected 
in the higher standards of preparation required 
of teachers in secondary schools with corre- 
spondingly higher salaries. 

Second, the ordinary schedule offers no in- 
ducement for continued study and self-improve- 
ment. Particularly, does the usual elementary 
schedule defeat both incentive and opportunity 
for additional training while in service. The 
only possible means of recognition of service are 
promotion to a high position or to adminis- 
trative power, or by a “ merit” increment, cal- 
culated to reward the deserving, punish the 
slackers, and cause the rest to try harder to 
lift themselves by their own boot straps. 

Third, the constantly increasing teacher- 
shortage is proof that young people of capa- 
bility and ambition are looking to other fields 
of endeavor. Replacement lines are thinned. 
Not until scciety has established the dignity 
and value of an adequately trained and ade- 
quately compensated teaching profession will 
they again be filled. 

The proposed Berkeley schedule takes into 
account the economic and educational principles 
summarized in the Ivenden-Strayer report of 
1919, as applied to Berkeley’s economic situa- 
tion. It asks for a flat $200 increase minimum 
for each year of training beyond high school, up 
to four years; larger experience increments over 
a longer period of years; asks for $200 increase 
in salary for each additional year of training 
while in service up to four years, and asks for 
equal compensation for equal training, ability 
and experience in all types of classroom teach- 
ing. Additional salary for administrative posi- 
tions is based solely on additiona] responsibility, 
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PRIMARY 


‘THE BOLENIUS- 


BOLENIUS 


FIRST 
-READ 


R 


READERS 


Not Merely Another Series of Readers 


Like the widely used Bolenius Intermediate Readers, these new Primary Readers provide a care- 
fully organized basal course in reading which includes thorough training in all the necessary forms 


of this most important of the school arts. 


Moreover, they implant correct habits of study which 


will bear fruit in all of the pupil’s school work and in his orderly mental development. 


For Pupils 


Covers the entire field of primary reading, including silent and 
oral reading, individual and group reading, rapid and intensive 
reading, reading for pleasure and reading for mastery. 


Richness of authorship, variety of appeal, and freshness of 
material. The majority of the selections and of the drill 
material is used in these books for the first time. The books 
contain both contemporary literature and the best standard selec- 
tions, not already commonly available in other readers. They 
thus provide a well-rounded and thoroughly interesting course 
in reading for these grades. 


The books an advance in typography. Every available typo- 
graphical device, in accordance with the requirements of eye- 
hygiene, has been used to aid the child in his mastery of the 
printed page. 


The books are made for the child. The series is built around the 
child’s instincts and needs, rather than as an adult mechanical 
system of teaching reading. Pupils will take keen delight in 
them. 


primary teacher. 


> Some of the Many Strong Features < 


For Teachers 


The Teachers’ Manuals provide an unusually detailed and helpful 
equipment. One Manual of over 500 pages for first-year teachers 
and a second much briefer Manual for second and third grade 
teachers, give the results both of the experience of our most suc- 
cessful teachers of primary reading and of the most authoritative 
and recent studies in this field. 


A complete and inexpensive equipment of great educational value. 
This equipment includes Three-Decker Charts, pattern sheets, 
Mother Goose cut-outs, diagnostic seat-work tests, puzzle games, 
phonic word cards, and color charts. It may be made by the 
teacher from the detailed suggestions in the Manuals or will be 
supplied by the publisher. 


Diagnostic Tests and Drills. Speed and Comprehension Tests, 
with carefully devised drills to overcome any weaknesses and de- 
ficiencies revealed by the tests, insure the maximum progress of 
pupils with a minimum of time and effort. These make possible 
the Bull’s-Eye rather than the Buck-Shot method’’ of teach- 
ing reading. 


This new organized course in primary reading marks a distinct advance in this highly important 
field of teaching. It should have the careful study of every progressive superintendent and 
The publishers will gladly send full information regarding it. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


LEAGUE IS THEME IN ESSAY CONTEST. 


The League of Nations is to be brought before high 
school students of the United States through a national 
‘prize essay contest. The subject will be “The League of 
Nations—What It Is; What It Has Accomplished.” 

The contest will be supervised by Northwestern Uni- 
versity. The country: will be divided into seven zones 
and prizes of $50, $385 and $15 given in each zone, with 
an additional $50 to the best essay of all. No high school 
can send more than one essay and this, it is provided, shall 
be read before the students, if possible, on Washington’s 
birthday. 

Manuscripts should be received at Northwestern Uni- 
versity before May 1. The contest is conducted under the 
John R. Lindgren Foundation. 


BLIND YOUTH WINS TWO SCHOLARSHIPS 
DURING SAME YEAR, 


Blind since birth, George H. Weinmann, twenty-three, 
has accomplished that which no student at Northwestern 
University with perfect eyesight has done—won two law 
school scholarships in the same year, it was announced 
yesterday. “My mother is my eyes,” he said. “She reads 
all my work to me, and I brief the cases just as any other 
student does.” He explained that he kept his notes on a 
slate and stylus in the raised dots of the Braille system-- 
the language of the blind. His work is finished on a 
standard typewriter. 

IS REAL DEMOCRACY IN EDUCATION 
ATTAINABLE? 


Albert D. Lawton has a very thoughtful article in the 
September 14 issue of the Journal of Education of Bos- 
ton, entitled: “Is Real Democracy in Education Attain- 
able?” In this article he aptly quotes the dictum of 
Horace Mann that present conditions are “the high water 
mark of modern democracy and the low water mark of 
the school system.” 

Mr. Lawton refers to the problem of serving the need 
of thousands of bright pupils in rural high schools, and 
‘to the gap between the well equipped city schools and the 
rural high schools so far as specialists and ordinary teach- 
ers are concerned, pointing out that a generation ago the 
aims and purposes were not so far apart, the difference in 
instruction being largely one of quality, while today the 
gap grows alarmingly greater. 

Mr. Lawton says that it isn’t a complete democracy that 
withholds from the children of the rural schools the same 


‘opportunity to prepare for college entrance that is en- 


joyed by the city scholars, and he complains that the col- 
lege can make and is making the requirements of admis- 
sion so exacting that the graduates of the rural schools 
‘are too often among those who are refused admission. 

Mr. Lawton says that the small high school as now 
organized is either unfair to the bright pupil who is held 
‘back to keep the dull one in line, or he is advanced at the 
“expense of the dull pupil. 

I wonder if what follows is any solution of this very 
‘interesting and important problem. 

With reference to the study of mathematics for 
‘example: Can there be arranged some reasonable standard 
in this subject which is required to fit applicants who enter 
‘the university ? 

Then group together all the bright children in rural 
schools into A classes and B classes so that special study 
plans would in a measure unite the A classes with the city 
scholars of the same type and permit the rural A classes 


and the city scholars to work along identical lines, 

My thought is the value of linking up throughout the 
smaller schools of the country all bright pupils in mathe- 
matics, for example, so that they would feel they were 
in a class by themselves, a national or state-wide class, 
even though in the class itself in other subjects they were 
held back by mediocre or the average of their fellow 
pupils. 

What can be done to put these young people—and 
mathematical minds, you know, are the vital minds—in a 
class by themselves and let them feel that they are study- 
ing something beyond the class in which they are kept— 
by reason of age or the average of low ability. 

There could be a special leaflet service or student paper 
for this type which would still further link them together 
and develop the ambition to excel. 

Let a sense of parity with the pupils of the larger places 
grow in the consciousness of the bright pupils in the 
smaller places, for after all brains are brains, and en- 
able them to feel that they are the equal of the boy or 
girl in the better equipped schools in the larger cities, and 
that they were so recognized by all. 

J. W. Hamilton. 

St. Paul, Minn. ° 

THE SUCCESSFUL TEACHER. 
HERBERT D. BIXRY 


Because every member of the school organization has 
rights to expect and duties to perform, and because these 
are interdependent and dual in nature, the element of 
unselfishness must enter largely into the work of the suc- 
cessful teacher. The rights of others must always be 
considered, frequently to the sacrifice of his own desires, 
and idealism must be present to a large degree if the 
teacher is to render the greatest amount of service to his 
fellow workers and to the community. 


TEACHING. 
PROFESSOR BENNETT 
[In Classical Journal.] 

Teaching is not the application of a method, but as 
Quintilian reminds us, it is a constant adaptation to the 
problem momentarily in hand. It is the very reverse of 
anything and everything mechanical. It therefore does 
not submut co the definite formulation of a method capable 
of general application. The two essentials of the teacher 
are a knowledge of his subject and skill in momentary 
adaptation. Accordingly, when I note the prodigious 
emphasis placed on “method” in preparation for the pro- 
fession of teaching, I feel warranted in saying that such 
emphasis is of doubtful wisdom, since it involves the 
assumption that knowledge is of less account than method, 
that method either necessarily carries with it capacity for 
the skilful adaptation requisite in teaching, or is even su- 
perior to it. 

Wilmington, Delaware, February 2, 1923. 

Dear Dr. Winship: In the “False-True Geography Test” 
I underline the paired words True-False, before reading 
the questions. Whenever there are only two answers p0s- 
sible, one is quite apt to be able to guess a score of one- 
half of the highest possible score by the law of chance. 
In such a test, in order to get a correct score it is cus 
tomary to subtract the number of wrong answers from the 
number of right answers, and the remainder is the score 
of the pupil. 


Ernest C. Witham. 
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‘Who will pay your doctor, your nurse 
and your board bill when you are sick? © 


you cannot possibly foresee just when you will need T. C. U. pro- 
tection. It may be this month—or this week. 

Sickness usually arrives unheralded; Accident always does. 

Week in and week out, during good times and bad, when other things 
may fail you, or be seriously impaired in value—T. U. Protection re- 
mains constant and unchanging, ready, with a moment’s notice, to help bear 
the burdens that Sickness, Accident, or Loss of Salary because of Quaran- 
tine, may suddenly throw upon you. 

It makes for that safe and comfortable feeling to be protected by the 

a, 2 you once experience what T. C. U. protection could mean 
to you, we believe you will agree with Miss Gertrude Likes, of Pomona, 
Kansas, who writes: “Such is my opinion of the T. C. U. that before 
I would no longer be a member of that helpful organization, I'd borrow 
money (if necessary) to keep up my dues. It was a great satisfaction to 
me to receive a check after having had La Grippe. I am telling my 
teacher friends how foolish it is not to be a T. C. U.” 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 


It will pay you $50 2 month when you are disabled by Sickness or 
Accident. It will pay you $25 a month for illness that does not confine 
you to the house, but keeps you from work. It will pay operation bene- 
fits in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 per cent increase 
in sick benefits for two months when you are confined to an established 
hospital. It provides operation benefits after your policy has been main- 
tained in continuous force for one year. It will pay you $50 a month 
when you are quarantined and your salary stopped. It pays regular in- 
demnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental 
loss of life. All benefits are doubled for travel accidents. 


Please Don’t Procrastinate— At Least Send the Coupon 


Let us-tell you all aboot the T..C. Let you our 


Free Information Coupon 


To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Building, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about 
your Protective Benefits. Send me the 
whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


booklet of information and testimonials from Teachers all over 
America who have experienced what it means to have the 
T. C. U. on your side when misfortune comes. 

Just fill out and mail the coupon on the right. We shall 
then mail you full particulars of how we protect Teachers. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


4411.C.U. BUILDING LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


Address 


Dr. WINSHIP Says: 
‘*Heads or Tails You Win’’ 


Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor 
of Journal of Education, 
says: “So far as we know, 
the best provision for such 
an emergency is the Teachers 
Casualty Underwriters of 
Lincoln, Nebr. When a 
teacher is well and has an 
income, it is comparatively 
easy to make a sacrifice that 
will provide for catastrophe. 
It is a case in which you win 
whether you win or lose. If 
you do not meet the catas- 
trophe you are in luck, and 
if you do you are in luck. 
Heads or tails, you win.” 


_Please do it today. | 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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TABLE 


THE THOUGHTS OF YOUTH. By Samuel S. Drury 
of St. Paul School, Concord, N. H. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

We know of no man who knows boys better than does 
the eminently successful head of the St. Paul School of 
Concord, N. H., and it is cause for congratulation that 
one of his experience and wisdom has taken time to write 
so carefully, sympathetically, and attractively about the 
thoughts of youth. 

To speak in praise of the writing of Mr. Drury would 
assume more than we would care to assume. His leader- 
ship of boys is above praise. He has demonstrated emi- 
nent success in dealing with boys; and the style of approach 
in this book is most compelling from the standpoint of 
boys. 

The twenty chapters bear the following titles: My Fam- 
ily; My Friends; My Vocation; My Vacation; My Man- 
ners; My Health; My Religion; My Bible; My Country; 
My New Year; My Lost Time; My Five Brothers; My 
Garden; My Out-of-doors; My Teacher; My Spring 
Time; My Walks Abroad, My Broken Leg; My Rela- 
tives; My Pictures. 


ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURE. By Henry Jackson 
Waters. Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Com- 
pany. Cloth. Illustrated. 

We have long been fascinated with anything written 
by Henry J. Waters, famous as a professor in the 
State University of Missouri, more famous as the presi- 
dent who made the Agricultural College at Manhattan, 
Kansas, of national importance, but most famous since 
he has been on the editorial staff of the Kansas City 
Star, free to study agriculture, horticulture, floricul- 
ture, stock raising, anywhere and everywhere he chooses. 

He is editor enough to be free to say what he 
chooses as he chooses but not editor enough to be tied 
down to office grind. 

Of all the writing and publishing that Dr. Waters 
has done we are quite confident that the most impor- 
tant is his making of “Elementary Agriculture.” He has 
studied with great care, has availed himself of the ex- 
perience of the most eminently successful workers in 
rural agriculture like Bert Cooper, of Nodaway County, 
Missouri, and has given to his own life study of agri- 
cure in literature and life the flavor of the latest strain 
in the adaptation of knowledge to school activity. 

We have never seen a book on Elementary Agri- 
culture that has been more satisfactory, to put it 
mildly, and we have never seen a school text on agricul- 
ture that approaches this in the attractiveness and useful- 
ness of the illustrations. Especially is this ‘true of the 
plates on live-stock. 


A BOOK OF CHORUSES FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
AND CHORAL SOCIETIES. Edited by George 
Whitefield Chadwick, New England Conservatory of 
Music; Osbourne McConathy, Northwestern Univer- 
sity; Edward Bailey Birge, Indiana University, and W. 
Otto Miessner, State Teachers College, Milwaukee. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Silver, Burdett and Com- 
pany. Cloth. 342 pp (7 by 10 inches). 

School music is receiving more attention from uni- 
versities, colleges and high schools than ever before. 
The men with national reputations, both as scientists 
and artists, are devoting their talent to school music 
with keen appreciation of the opportunity and respon- 
sibility. 

George Whitefield Chadwick, LL.D. of the New 


England Conservatory of Music, professor of harmony, 
composition and orchestration, and director of the 
Conservatory for a quarter of a century, has been the 
chief factor in making that institution national in its 
clientele, giving to the musical world many eminent 
musicians. Dr. Chadwick is known to music lovers by 
several genuinely famous compositions. No one among 
the leaders in music circles is better known than is 
Osbourne McConathy and Messrs. Birge and Miessner 
are prominent in school music circles. 

There are choruses by twenty-four American com- 
posers, nineteen of which were written especially for 
this collection, which guarantees a freshness that is 
much needed in these days. There are twenty-six 
European composers. Several European composers have 
written especially for this collection. 

There are nearly twenty-six modern and classical 
poets represented, and twelve world-famous and time- 
honored poets, such as Goethe, Heine, Thomas Hood, 
Thomas Moore, Shakespeare and Southey. Among the 
famous operas and choral works are “The Pirates of 
Penzance,” “The Messiah” and “The Pilgrim Pageant 
of 1921.” 

A highly important feature of this “A Book of 
Choruses” is the Department of Music Appreciation. 


ALASKA: THE AMERICAN NORTHLAND. By Isa- 
bel Ambler Gilman. Yonkers-on-the-Hudson, New 
York: World Book Company. Cloth. 352 pages, 148 
illustrations, and 7 maps. 

This is the story of a journey along the coast and 
through the heart of Alaska, made by boys and girls 
who study the geography of the country, scenic attrac- 
tions, schools, government, life and literature. For 
grades 5 and up. The author is a Seattle woman who 
taught for some years in the schools of Thurston and 
Kitsap counties; but who for the past twelve years 
has been connected with the schools of Alaska. 

In the schools of the United States there is a de- 
cided lack of information concerning Alaska—a terri- 
tory which has been in our possession for more than 
half a century. Even among well-informed persons in 
adult life there are few who know as much about 
Alaska as each broad-minded citizen should know. 
Except those who have actually been there, most per- 
sons know very little about its modern life and liter- 
ature, its healthful climate, its homes and_ schools, 
its resources and industries, its winter sports, and its 
scenic wonders. 

It is to supply some of this much-needed inior- 
mation, to correct some oi the prevalent erroneous 
ideas concerning Alaska, and incidentally to stimu- 
late habits of observation in the boys and girls who 
are fitting themselves for citizenship under the stars 
and stripes, that Mrs. Gilman's book is written. Alaska 
and its resources have an important bearing upon the 
future of our nation, and it is the duty ot every one 
of these boys and girls to become familiar with the 
great territory as it is today. 
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Medicine. 


Oculists and Physicians 
used Murine Eye Kemeay 
many years betore it was 
ottered as a Domestic Eye 


Healthy, Strong, 
Beautitul Eyes. 


Murine is Still Compuunded by our Pnysicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Reiliet tor Kyes 


that Need Care. ‘iry it in your byes and in Baby’s Eyes 
—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of yuur 
Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested write 
for Book of the Kye Free. EXE KEMED! 
CUMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 
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Why Graduate | 


By Dr. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 
Journal of Education 


Every boy and girl who is going to 
high school or who is now in high school 
should read this pamphlet, and every par- 
ent as well. 


The reasons for pushing on to gradua- 
tion are simply told. They are interest- 


ing to read. They are convincing. 
The whole argument is made in a 16- 
page pamphlet—pocket size. 
Superintendents and principals in every . wed 
section of the country are ordering these When You Are F eeling Ti 
] for their pupils to read and to take home. there is nothing more refreshing, in- . a 
vigorating and nourishing than a tea- Ee 
Single Copies, 10 cents each. spoonful of this pleasant tonic in a ae 
$5.00 per 100 copies. glass of water. 
Horsford’s 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION Acid Phosphate 
is highly beneficial, containing no alcohol or 
6 Beacon St., Boston habit-forming drugs. The wholesome effects of 
the phosphates upon the brain and nerve cells, 
OR . also digestion, are of the first order—just the 
thing after a hard day in the schoolroom. : 
INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE Sold by Druggists } 
1125 Amsterdam Ave., New York Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
E48 5-18 
Modern office machinery and equip- Modern educational methods and sys- 
ment cost money and effort. tems cost time and effort. 
The business man installs new ma- The progressive teacher makes her 
chinery and equipment at great ex- investment in time and effort in acquir- 
pense, knowing that -his money will ing new methods and modern systems. 
come back to him with interest. He She knows that the time and energy 
knows that his investment means re- spent in learning new methods and sys- 
duced operating expenses, with a cor- tems will also be returned to her with 
responding increase in profits. interest and increased profits. 


The Application 


| _ The shorthand teacher makes no sacrifice by investing her time in Gregg Shorthand. The ; 
| time and energy devoted to learning the system is more than offset by the time and energy ' 
saved in teaching. 


But the biggest point in favor of Gregg Shorthand is that it not only saves the time of the 
teacher and the pupil, but it saves the pupil from failure. Gregg Shorthand is today making suc- 
cessful stenographers of pupils that would never finish a more complex system. 


The system of greatest good to the greatest number 


It is the testimony of hundreds of shorthand teachers—teachers that have had experience in 
teaching different systems—that with Gregg Shorthand they have greatly reduced their student mor- 


tality; that they are able to turn out a far greater percentage of successful writers than with the 
more @ifficult methods. 


Let us tell you how you muy change to Gregg Shorthand with a minimum 
expenditure of time and effort. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 


acceptable as news. 


William Berryman Scott,  Buair 
protessor ot geoiogy, Princeton Um- 
versity, and emiuent autnorty on 
evoiuuon, says: “in tne hed of evolu- 
tion Mr. bryan 1s‘an iguoramus, Mis 
arguments are absurb, he does not 
Know what he taiking about, he 
does not even want to tearn. Worse 
than this, he is not capabie of undaer- 
standing the subject’ thoroughiy. 
bryan 1s not illiterate, that is to say, 
he can read, but he 1s a typical bour- 

n. 

“There never was a time when 
scientists were umiversally 
agreed on evoiution than the present. 
Whiie it is true, as Bryan says, that 
Darwinism is being discarded to some 
degree, it is not tne theory o1 evolu- 
tion which they question but that of 
natural selection. With one or two 
exceptions there is not a scientist in 
the world who is not evolutionist.” 

A policy of strict limitation is about 
to be instituted in Bowdoin College, 
one of the oldest of the educational 
institutions in New Engiand. Dr. 
Kenneth C. M. Sills, president of the 
college, champions this policy. He 
says: “At present, the registration at 
the college is 506, and a well supported 
movement, of which the New York 
graduates apparently approved last 
night, is under way to keep the enroll- 
ment at approximately that number.” 

To study the prevalence of physical 
defects among school children, the 
Detroit department of health has re- 
organized the plan of school medical 
inspection. Formerly each physician 
assigned to the schools by the Depart- 
ment of Health took charge of a 
group of three or four schools and 
did all types of, health work, including 
diagnosis of contagion, immunization, 
and examinations for physical defects. 
With forty or more individuals re- 
porting a single kind of work, it was 
impossible to compare one school or 
district with another. 

Under the new plan the work is 
specialized, a group of physicians do- 
ing diagnostic work, another all im- 
munization work, and a third group 
all physical examination. 

The examinations have been made 
by four teams of three men each, each 
team doing all examinations within 
its section of the city. The examina- 
tion itself was specialized so that one 
man on a team examined heart and 
lungs, another vision and hearing, and 
the third nose, throat, etc. The result 
of this change has been more uniform 
reporting, so that results in one school 
or district are comparable with an- 
other. . 

It is universally agreed’ by all school 
peopnle that the kindergartens are in- 
creasing in number and in_ profes- 
sional appreciation. 

During the campaign recently 
carried on under the leadership of the 
Bureau of Education to bring to the 
attention of the country the needs of 
education and the necessity for public 
interest in the question of training the 
nation’s youth, more than 50,000,000 


Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


persons were reached in some form or 
other. In 1921 the estimate of the 
number ef persons reached during the 
American Education Week campaign 
was about 30,000,000. 

In addition to President Harding's 
proclamation, the governors oi forty- 
two states issued proclamations or 
statements. Literally, hundreds of 
thousands of sermons, addresses and 
speeches were made upon educational 
subjects during the week. The Bureau 
of Education made use of the govern- 
ment broadcasting station at Ana- 
costia, and in many states addresses 
were broadcast daily from the news- 
paper offices and commercial stations 
on the special topics assigned for the 
various days of the week. If there 
was a newspaper in tie United States 
which did not take part in the cam- 
paign either by issuing a special edu- 
cational edition, by editorial support, 
er by the publication of stories and 
articles, we have not heard of it. 

It is a conservative estimate that 
fully one-half of our newspapers sup- 
ported the campaign editorially. 

In 1921 it was estimated that the 
campaign reached 30,000,000 people. 
Nearly 20,000,000 were reached in the 
motion-picture houses alone. How 
many were reached through the radio, 
the newspapers and other agencies, it 
is difficult to ascertain. 

Dr. George E. Vincent, 
Rockefeller Foundation, says Maine 
with its twenty full time Public 
Health officials working in eight dis- 
tricts in which the state is divided is 
being closely watched as to results by 
the other states. Dr. Vincent says 
health officials are fundamentally in 
charge of the work and private organ- 
izations should not attempt to do that 
which the government or state should 
do. It was his belief health work in 
Maine is being carried on in a most 
satisfactory manner. 


head of 


In Buffalo thirty-five .dollars of 
every $100 raised by taxation must be 


appropriated for education if the 
board of education demands it. 

Thirteen American college students 
have been awarded fellowships in the 
French universities by the executive 
committee of the American Field Ser- 
vice Fellowships for French Uni- 
versities, Inc.. Six American college 
men now at French institutions also 
had their fellowships renewed. The 
fellowships were established in 1919 
as a memorial to members of the 
field service who were killed or died 
during the war. Those awarded fel- 
lowships for 1923-24, and their col- 
leges, included: Samuei Chamberlain, 
University of | Washington and 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and Matthew F. Desmond, 
University of California. Fellow- 
ships renewed included: Lancelot E. 
Gowen, University of California, and 
Jacques G. E. Leclerque, University 
of California. 


1 there were 5,961 
of Oberlin College, 
The college is ninety years old. 


On December 
living alumni 


Ohio. 


A goal of $3,000,000 been 
reachea by the women of ten denom- 
nations in what was termed the 
“greatest co-operative project ever 
launched by tne women o1 different 
denominations” for the benefit of 
seven colleges for Oriental girls, 
Johw D. Rockefelier made good his 
promise to give one dollar trom the 
Laura Spellman Rockefeller memorial 
iund for every two dollars raised by 
the women, and sent his check. The 
colleges to be benefited are: Yen- 
ching, in Peking, and Gingling in Nan- 
king, China; Isabella Thoburn in 
Lucknow and Woman’s Christian col- 
lege in Madras, India; Woman’s 
Christian College in Tokio, Japan, 
and two medical schools for women, 
North China Union Medical College 
in Peking and Union Missionary 
Medical School in Vellore, India. 

Dr. A. Ross Hill has returned from 
a great service in the Near East. Dr. 
Hill was for a quarter of a century 
eminent in American education as 
dean of education at Cornell, and as 
president of the State University of 
Missouri. 

George Huff, director of athletics 
at the University of Illinois, shows by 
an elaborite study of the facts that 
athletes are physically and mentally 
far above the average of citizens. 

Sex hygiene, however important it 
may be, is sure to bring upon the pub- 
lic schools uncomfortable criticism. 

There are over 2,000 disabled ex- 
service men in New England who are 
being trained for commercial _ posi- 
tions. They are attending  institu- 
tions ranging in degree from Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration to the various business col- 
leges in the local communities. Over 
300 disabled ex-service men have been 
rehabilitated into positions where they 
are able to take their place among 
their fellowmen as self-sustaining 
workers. This work is carried on 
under the supervision of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau, Rehabilita- 
tion Division, 600 Washington street, 
Boston. 


The Iowa Senate saved the state 
from throwing the county — schools 
back into politics. The present sys- 
tem, in operation only a short time, 
is one of the few cases west of the 
Alleghanies in which the law has 
taken county schools out of politics. 

In the Minnesota legislature the 
committee on education voted ten to 
three for a bill establishing part-time 
schools. 

Professor Donald G. Patterson, 
University of Minnesota, reports that 
a character study of 374 persons 
shows that persons with red hair are 
not one whit more impulsive than am 
out and out brunette. 

Congress has passed the  agricul- 
tural budget of $69,500,000, but cut 
out $360,000 for free seeds. 
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SPRINGFIELD 


REPLENISHING OR REPLACING | 
FREE TEXT BOOKS 


IS A BIG ANNUAL EXPENSE 


BOOK COVERS| 


Cut down this Expense ONE-HALF by making the books Now in Use Last 
TWICE as Long as Usual and Keeping them Clean, Neat and Sanitary. 


Samples Free 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


Tot 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Trustees of Northwestern Uni- 
yersity have announced plans to spend 
from $2,500,000 to $3,000,000 in the 
first unit of buildings at Alexander 
McKinlock memorial campus _ at 
Chicago avenue and Lake Shore drive. 

When completed this project will 
form the most attractive urban uni- 
versity campus in the world, and will 
give Chicago a group of new build- 
ings in harmony with the Chicago 
city plan, a type described as “an im- 
pressive combination of commercial 
and university architecture,  intellec- 
tual.in spirit, yet closely associated 
with the skyscrapers of the loop. 

The new campus, which ‘will house 
the medical, law, dental, and other 
schools, is a nine-acre tract 500 feet 
east of Michigan boulevard, in direct 
line with the northward march of 
Chicago business. This tract was 
purchased by the university in 1920 
for $1,420,260. The cost of the build- 
ings to be erected there will bring the 
eventual cost to $10,000,000 at least. 


Romanzo Palmer of the Excelsior, 
Minnesota, Boys and Girls Club 


raised 83.2 bushels of corn to the acre, 
the record for Minnesota. 


Salem, South Dakota, has _voted 
$100,000 for a new school building. 
It was a vote of more than two to 
one. 

Mrs. May H. Dills, of Minneapolis, 
superintendent . of. Hennepin. County, 
comes near being the leader of all 
county superintendents of: the United 
States in boys -and girls club work. 
She actually has the prize winner of 
the state for yield of corm per acre, 
and several prize. winners. in poultry 
club work. 


i 


Dean John H. Wigmore of the 
Northwestern University Law School, 


Evanston, is on a lecture tour at uni- 


versities in Europe. 
Edward Bok says: “I would rather 
ve wriftem Cardinal Newman’s 
hymn, ‘Lead, Kindly Light,’ than any- 
‘thing ‘else in the English language.” 
Porto Rico has been making prog- 
‘fess in education since it became a 
Territory of the United States. 


Health education and organized play 
have been introduced into the schools, 
school athletic leagues have been or- 
ganized, and infant welfare. stations 
established in various parts of the 
island. Illiteracy has been reduced 
among the population ten years of 
age and older from eighty per cent. 
to fifty-five per cent. Much remains 
to be done, however, for not more 
than half of the children of school 
age can be accommodated by the 
school facilities of the island. 


New Hampshire towns must levy 
an annual school tax of thirtv-five 
cents, and any district in which this 
will not maintain the schools must 
levy a tax sufficient to make up the 
deficit. If in any district an amount 
equal to one-half of one per cent. of 
the assessed valuation will not main- 
tain the schools, the balance neces- 
sary is provided from state funds in 
an amount not to exceed $6,000 for 


town.-The state board has authority ] 
to withhold from general distribution 
not to exceed five per cent. of the 
appropriation for state aid, which it 
may use to furnish additional aid to 
districts where a special need exists. 


Frank P. Graves, commissioner of. 
education, New York, says there are 
two things that must be done: (1) 
Stop the flood of illiteracy and in- 
ferior intelligence from Europe and. 
admit only foreigners who can. 
strengthen American stock and ideals; 
(2) find some way to stop the whole-. 
sale withdrawals from school of thirty 
per cent. of young people before they- 
are fourteen, and sixty per cent. be- 
fore they have completed the eighth 
grade. i 


Professor Will S. Monroe, who has 
recently recovered from a serious ill- 
ness, is to be represented in the Spell 
Series of travel books (Page, Bos- Beet 


any district or all the districts of any of Norway,” will shortly appear. 


ton), and his new volume, “The Spell: ae 


BME RSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy 


a creative thinker or an_ interpreter. 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS BOSTON. MASS. 


in America. 
It aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in ex-. 
oression whether as 


Degrees 
ranted. Summer sessions. Catalogue and full informati 


on on application to 


| THE ARLO PLAN 


THE PHILIPPINES 


One. hundred copies of THE BUSY BUILDER’S BOOK nave just been 
ordered for the Philippine Islands. This is one in a series of orders. Porto 
Rico has ordered more than twenty-five thousand of these books. 

THE BUSY BUILDER’S BOOK offers work for upper first, or second 
grade, that keeps the pupil interested in an independent effort. During 
“busy work” time, when one division is at the board, the book and ma- 
terial is given out. The pupil matches his materia] to the picture, then 
he reads the text, and builds as he reads. This is the first step in the 
ARLO PLAN, of reading for interpretation. 

PATHWAYS, the new book, is receiving a good deal of pleasant com- 
ment. If you wish to build up power to make mental-pictures of Euro- 
pean history, try a set, in the seventh, or sixth grade. x 


CLEMATIS ARLO ANITA ‘ PATHWAYS 


for 3rd or 4th grades for 4th or 5th grades for 5th or 6th grades for 6th or 7th grades 


By Bertna B. and Ernest Cone 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 
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al TEACHERS | 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass.. 120 Boylston St. 
New (ork, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bid. Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 


Portiand, Ure., 409 Journal Bldg. 


Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bldg. dirmingham, Ala,, 809 Title Bidg, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Chicago, lll., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


MISS T, M. HASTINGS 


MISS E, F. FOSTER 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on over thirty years of successful experience. 


Established 1890. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


&dward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


Beacon Street, Boston 
1885. 


IF seeking that long desired advancement WRITE us TODAY, 


we have especially attractive positions waiting. 


Every 


applicant given our individual attention. 


BEARE TEACHERS AGENCY 


30 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


The Special Libraries Association, 
which is a national organization of all 
business and special librarians in the 
country, will hold its fourteenth an- 
nual convention in Atlantic City, 
Tuesday, May 22, to Friday, May 25, 
at the Hotel Chelsea. On Monday 
evening, May 21, the New York 
Special Libraries Association _ will 
hold its last monthly meeting of the 
year to which all delegates to the 
convention are invited. On Tuesday 
all the special libraries of New York 
“City will be open to visitors. Satur- 


day, May 26, following the conven- 
tion at Atlantic City, the Special 
Libraries Council of Philadelphia 
and the District of Columbia Library 
Association will have local meetings 
to which all the librarians are cordi- 
ally invited, and an opportunity is 
thereby given to visit the special 
libraries in these two cities. 

All librarians, special and _ public, 
are cordially invited. Business men 
and research workers and statisticians 
are also urged to meet at the Special 
Libraries Association Convention. 


Public Sale 
We have purchased 122,000 pair 
U. S. Army Munson last shoes, 
sizes 52 to 12, which was the en. 
tire surplus stock of one of the 
largest U. S. Government shoe 
contractors. 


This shoe is guaranteed one hun- 
dred per cent solid leather, color 
dark tan, bellows tongue, dirt and 
waterproof. The actual value of 
this shoe is $6.00. Owing to this 
tremendous buy we can offer same 
to the public at $2.95 


Send correct size. Pay postman 
on delivery or send money order. 
If shoes are not as represented we 
will cheerfully refund your money 
promptly upon request. 


National Bay State Shoe Company 
296 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


WM. B. ITTNER, F. A.1.A. 


Arehitect and Schoo! Specialist 
Boaré of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 


word—completeness. 


The Remington has every up-to-the 
minute feature common to all type- 
writers. In addition, it has many 
advantages peculiar to itself, among 
them the “natural touch,” which 
makes the act of typing astonishingly 


“The Best Teaching Machine in the World” 


These are the words of a prominent commercial educator concerning the 


Remington Typewriter 


The superiority of the Remington 
for school use is summed up in one 


swift and easy, and the Self-Starting 
carriage, which saves nearly a min- 


ute per letter in typing time. 


Branches Everywhere 


A completely efficient machine is al- 
ways a potent help in developing the 
highest efficiency of the student. Well 
trained Remington operators are com- 
pletely trained—for any typing posi- 
tion the business world offers. 


The present day Remington correspondence models are: 
Improved No. 10—The standard correspondence machine. 


New Quiet No. 12—with all the latest No. 10 improve- 
ments, plus the feature of quiet operation. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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A. W. Filstrup and E. C. Filstrup 
of Benton Harbor, Mich., have an- 
nounced that they will build a new 
high school athletic field in that town 
and have given their first giit of 
$10,000 to that end. A. W. Filstrup 
js president of the board of education, 
and both men are deeply interested in 
local civic affairs. 


Meetings to be Held 


MARCH. 


8-10: South Carolina State Teach- 
ers’ Association. 

45-16-17: The twenty-eighth annual 
" meeting of the North Central As- 
sociation of Secondary Schools at 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Il. 

29-31: Tennessee State Association 
of Teachers. 


APRIL. 
9-13, 1923: Music Supervisors’ Na- 
tional] Conference, Cleveland. 


19-21: Kentucky Education “Asso- 
ciation at Louisville. 


MAY 
22-25: Annual Convention Special 
Libraries Association, Atlantic 
City. 

JUNE 


26-July 7: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Oakland-San Francisco. 


New York University 


Summer School 


A program of 240 courses 
in educational, collegiate, 
and commercial subjects. 
The bulletin is ready for 
distribution, and will be 
sent upon request. 


ADDRESS 
DR. JOHN W. WITHERS 


Director of the Summer School 


100 Washington Sq. East 
New York City 


July 2———August 10 


CLASS MEMORIALS 


Over 1,000 subjects of inspiring 
Modern and Classic Art now ready 
for your selection. Information 
gladly given. 


BOSTON SCULPTURE CO. 


798 MAIN ST., MELROSE, MASS. 


UNKNOWN WRITERS 
JOIN The Pioneer Writers Guild of 
America. A sincere attempt to dis- 
‘over and bring forward native 
American talent. 
THE PIONEER MAGAZINE 

The expression of the younger 
ears and artists. For particulars 
wiress the Secretary, The Pioneer 
on? Guild of America, The 


Ha Jew 
York ce 9 Charles Street, New 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 4 
PRIVATE SCHOOL POSITIONS 


near New York City 


EXCEPTIONAL TEACHERS 


for private school work 
I 


CORRESPONDENCE 


regarding either vacancies or teachers given prompt attention. 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


ALBERT TEACHERS: AGENCY 


leges and pay high- 
est salaries. If de- 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, serving of promotion, 
437 Fifth Ave., New York. they will want you. 


Symes Blidg., Denver, Colo, — for new book- 


“Teaching as a 


38TH YEAR Peyton Blidg., Spokane, Wn. Business.” 
MERICAN ::. j introduces to Colleges, 
and FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools and Famihea, 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Agency 


teacher forany desirabie or Enow 
wheres teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD. Pros. free to school officials 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7 Fifth Avenue, 


NEW YORK 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teach< 
ers to colleges, putlic and private schools in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. WW... 0. PRATT, Manager 


e P arker 


petent educators, on the 
14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


jump all the time for the 
teacher. 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 


certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHC ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


TEACHERS’ | ¢ Beacon St. . . . Becton, Mase. 
AGENCY 


ALVIN F. PEASR, 
Leng Distance Telephone Manager. 
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Appreciation and a prophecy concerning the 


EVERYDAY CLASSICS PRIMARY READERS 


PRIMER FIRST READER SECOND READER 


by 


FRANKLIN T. Baker, Professor of English in Teachers 
College, and Asniey H. Tuornpike, Professor 
of English in Columbia University, with the 
assistance of FanniIE WycHe Dunn and MILDRED 

IonE BATCHELDER. 


“The Primer . . . is beautifully and appropriately 
illustrated in colors. The stories are usually of the 
cumulative type, care being taken that the vocabulary be 
not allowed to increase too rapidly nor to a great length. 
There are only 286 different words in all the stories, 
of which ... 211 words or 74% are from the 1,000 words 
most commonly used. 

“The First Reader in this series is equally attractive 
and employs less than 600 additional words.” 

—The Ohio Teacher. 


“This book (the Second Reader) is so exquisitely 
illustrated and the stories so delightfully written that, 
in this age of many school readers for every. grade, 
it is sure to be placed within the reach of practically 
every child in the city schools of America.” 

—The Journal of Education. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Dallas 
Chicago Atlanta San _ Francisco 
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